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Street-Scenes 


WILLIAM S. DAVIS 


with the earliest days 
| of civilization, highways have played 
#] a most important part in the devel- 
| opment of towns and nations. They 
DS S24) have furnished the means of inter- 
course on land for commercial and social needs — 
not to mention warfare, when the location and 
condition of a road have been in numberless in- 
stances a deciding factor in the tide of battle, and 
thus not infrequently a factor in the fate of a 
nation. From the first rude paths and trails used 
with difficulty by lonely travelers on foot, the art 
of road-making has progressed greatly; but it 
seems doubtful whether the modern builder will 
succeed in constructing any of greater durability 
than those of the ancient Romans, some of which 
have survived the use of some twenty centuries. 
The most casual reading of history cannot fail to 
suggest something of the romantic interest asso- 
ciated with old highways over which has passed 
such a varied array of humanity — kingly pag- 
eants, marching armies in victory and defeat, 
the highway-robber on the watch for unwary 
travelers, and post-coaches drawn by four to six 
horses, accompanied by mounted out-riders on 
both sides, arriving at the wayside-inns with a 
great flourish of horns. Most of these, and many 
more, belong to the past; but other sights, un- 
dreamed of then, have taken their place, and 
there is enough in what we are wont to consider 
the prosaic present to give one any amount of 
pictorial material without looking far from home. 
Any kind of a street has something to offer, and 
it is, indeed, an open question whether there is 
any choice — aside from individual preference — 
between a busy city-street, a quiet country-lane 
or a wooded by-way. 

Speaking broadly, the dominant features in 
city street-scenes are the architectural settings 
combined with the constant changes of grouping 
in the tide of traffic. In the villages and on open 
highways, one may reasonably expect to find 
more of nature herself — though not always un- 


adorned, I regret to say, as in many localities 
what might be a charming prospect is ruined by 
hideous advertising-placards placed within point- 
blank range of the best standpoint. When such 
instances occur, the worker, if unable to overcome 
the annoyance, will have to pass on and look for 
a more favored spot; but let us hope not without 
registering a vow to condemn those that are re- 
sponsible for such disfigurements of nature. Al- 
though living objects are a less dominating fea- 
ture in the country-districts, those in search of 
“types” and picturesque groups of figures and live- 
stock will be rewarded if due patience is exercised; 
but though a well-placed figure or team is helpful 
in many country road-scenes, a line must be drawn 
between this and genre-work — whether in city 
or country — as the latter is in a class by itself. 

Changing atmospheric conditions play a part 
in the pictorial quality of this work, and often it 
is amazing how much can be done in one locality 
simply by taking advantage of variable sunshine 
and shadow-patterns, fog and mist, rainy-days 
— with their interesting reflected lights — snow- 
storms and night-effects. When trees are a fea- 
ture, the seasons bring changes to them which are 
not to be overlooked; therefore, taking it all in 
all, street-scenes are by no means lacking in va- 
riety, and when rapidly shifting traffic must be 
considered while composing the picture, the skill 
and patience of the worker are taxed to a consid- 
erable degree. Indeed, one well-known photo- 
pictorialist — it is said — waited for three hours 
on a New York street one stormy winter-day for 
what he considered to be an ideal combination to 
present itself; but although patience is needed 
frequently this is rather an extreme case, and 
should not deter the average worker from having 
a try at similar material. 

The point-of-view is highly important, inclu- 
ding the height from which the subject is photo- 
graphed. Were it not for the number of snap- 
shots constantly made without due regard to the 
simplest rules, it would be unnecessary to tell any 
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one not to select the very 
middle of the road, from 
which each side recedes at 
the same angle to a vanish- 
ing-point in the center of 
the picture — producing a 
most mechanical looking 
composition. Add to this 
the employment of a lens 
embracing too wide an an- 
gle, and the camera held 
low in the hands, and one 
has the worst combination 
possible in a street-scene, 
as the violent foreshorten- 
ing makes the roadway ap- 
pear unnaturally wide, and 
simple objects in the fore- 
ground assume gigantic 
proportions as compared 
with the minute size of 
similar ones in the distance. 
Better “drawing” is ob- 
tained by using a_ lens 
whose focus is at least one 
and a half times the long 
way of the picture, though 
it comes to the same thing 
when one of relatively short- 
er focus is used if allowance 
is made for liberal trim- 
ming afterward — i.e., keep- 
ing the desired subject- 
matter within a_ limited 
area when the exposure is 
made; for the matter of 
pleasing perspective comes 
down to choosing a stand- 
point far enough from the 
foreground details to pre- 
vent violent foreshortening. Ordinary eye-level is 
generally the best height at which to hold the cam- 
era; as this is a natural point of vision on the 
street, figures and traffic appear more normal in re- 
lation to their surroundings, and the nearest por- 
tion of the roadbed included by the lens is at a 
greater distance than when the camera is placed 
lower. In city-streets a higher point-of-view is fre- 
quently good, such as that obtainable from the 
steps of some building or the top of a bus. Occa- 
sionally a lowstandpoint may be allowable to show 
some small detail better; but such exceptions only 
prove the rule. Another factor is the gradient in 
up- and down-hill roads. As I dealt with these 
effects in the June, 1916, issue of PHotro-Era, it 
is needless to repeat details in the space now avail- 
able, though it may be stated that the relative 
amount of vertical space occupied by the road in 


A GLIMPSE OF FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


WILLIAM S. DAVIS 


the composition has much to do with the im- 
pression — a high vanishing-point strongly sug- 
gesting rising ground, unless other parts counter- 
act the effect. In depicting level streets, added 
dignity is given to tall buildings or trees when the 
horizon-line is kept comparatively low. 

The character of the sky-line —i.e., the out- 
lines of objects cutting against the sky — has 
much to do with making an effective picture. 
Note the monotonous effect produced by a solid 
row of buildings of uniform height, then study a 
group of varying height and broken roof-lines, 
with, perhaps, a graceful spire or tower as a lead- 
ing feature, and the difference is at once apparent. 
The contours of trees along the country-road af- 
ford wide scope to work out effective patterns, es- 
pecially against a background of good clouds. 
Side-lighting usually adds to the variety, not 
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only by casting shadows across a street, but from 
the fact that buildings on one side will be in sun- 
shine and those on the opposite side will be more 
or less in shadow. For this reason, the morning- 
or afternoon-hours are usually the best time to 
work on bright days, though an exception must 
sometimes be made in a narrow street flanked by 
tall buildings which shut off so much light that it 
is difficult to get sufficient illumination of the 
shadows for shutter-exposures of moving objects. 

Any sort of apparatus is suitable out on a 
country-highway where it is possible to work 
more leisurely; but in 


of definition obtained on all parts of the negative 
of objects about twenty feet outward when the 
pointer is set at between the twenty-five and 
fifty foot mark on the scale. The slight softness 
in the extreme distance so produced is pictorially 
helpful. The lenses of three- to four-inch focus 
fitted to the higher grade pocket-instruments may 
be used at still larger apertures with little or no 
focusing, making such equipments especially well 
adapted to work under difficult conditions. One 
accessory not to be overlooked is a direct-vision 
finder, not only because one is thus enabled to use 


congested traffic an in- 
strument of very mod- 
erate size which can 
be brought into use 
quickly and unobtru- 
sively is really essen- 
tial. Under such con- 
ditions the use of a 
tripod, even on the 
sidewalk, is generally 
out of the question, so 
that unless a reflex- 
type of camera is used 
—sometimes objec- 
tionable because of 
having to hold it low 
to look into the hood 
— one must rely upon 
the focusing-scale, and 
this, combined with 
the necessity of using 
a good-sized lens-aper- 
ture on many occa- 
sions, makes it essen- 
tial to employ a rather 
short-focus lens to ob- 
tain sufficient depth at 
large opening. As I 
have already pointed 
out, the objection to 
including a wide-angle 
field is evident; but the 
only way to utilize the 
optical advantages of 
increased depth pos- 
sessed by a short-focus 
lens is to use it upon a 
small camera. A prac- 
tical outfit is a six-inch 
lens and 3} x 43 cam- 
era of any desired pat- 
tern. Such a lens can 
be worked at an aper- 


ture of at least F/6.3, 
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the camera at eye-level, but because it is possible 
to watch what is going on outside the field-of- 
view, so that the formation of attractive group- 
ings may be seen in time, or an unexpected in- 
troduction of some near-by figure right in front 
of the lens at the critical moment may be avoided. 

With regard to exposures, these must be de- 
termined largely by the nearness, speed and direc- 
tion of moving traffic; the adjustment of timing 
to condition of light being regulated as far as cir- 
cumstances allow by size of stop, etc. Naturally, 
figures or vehicles approaching or receding in 
line with the observer show least the effect of 
motion, and when traffic is shown in perspective 
it is possible to give 3; of a second if objects are 
not nearer than about fifty feet from the lens — 
assuming, of course, that the speed is that of 
normal city-traffic. When figures or cars in quick 
motion are included at closer range, a much faster 
exposure is necessary to guard against blurring 
the image — likewise, whenever they move across 
the line of vision. It is best to try to avoid in- 
cluding figures on a very large scale, as they are 
apt to attract undue attention in the picture, look 
self-conscious or display stiff positions; and too 
much traffic moving across the street catches the 
eye and usually prevents one from following the 
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MORNING WILLIAM 8. DAVIS 
natural lines of perspective in composi- 
tion. I know the element of chance enters 
into all studies of this class, since the pho- 
tographer, after selecting a standpoint, 
can only wait for a favorable combina- 
tion to occur; but with care it is possible 
to avoid such things as a uniform and 
scattered spacing of objects, a horse half 
in and half out of the picture, or a near- 
by figure about to step out of the compo- 
sition. Many a picturesque bit can be 
obtained from an omnibus, as this gives 
one a point-of-view amidst the traffic not 
obtainable when one is afoot, and the ele- 
ment of uncertainty, and quickness with 
which selections must be made, add to 
the interest. A front-seat on top is the 
best, unless one wishes to catch the traffic 
following, when a rear-seat would nat- 
urally be chosen. By avoiding the rush- 
hours, or waiting for a partly filled omni- 
bus to come along, one can select his seat 
without difficulty. The camera should be 
kept in readiness for instant use, and the 
shutter set at a good speed, for what with 
jolting on the road and vibration from 
the engine some failures are likely to 
occur even with the fastest speed avail- 
able from an ordinary inter-lens shutter. 
My best results were obtained with the 
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WHEN THE SNOW LIES DEEP 


shutter set at the ;}9 mark, and exposures 
made while the “bus” stopped an instant for 
passengers, or was held by the traffic-officer. One 
point to be observed on a “‘motor-bus”’ is never 
to rest the camera upon any part, as this brings 
it into contact with the vibration from the engine. 
The best plan is to hold the instrument in the 
hands, and well clear of one’s body. 

Among the special “effects” of pictorial value, 
mention must be made of reflections upon wet 
pavements or in roadside-puddles, which often 
break up a flat expanse of even-tone into pleasing 
gradations of shimmering lights and _half-tones. 
Little need be said with regard to technical treat- 
ment, unless it be to suggest the use of a non- 
halation plate, when plates are employed. Owing 
to the amount of reflected light present, expo- 
sures, even on gray days, can be about the same 
as in clear weather. Much the same treatment 
applies to snow-storm effects; but care must be 
taken to keep the lens dry — a cardboard lens- 
hood accomplishing the result effectively. To 
show the quality of falling snow-flakes, a fairly 
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dark background is needed, such as a row of build- 
ings. Fog and mist, as well as snow, are a great 
aid to emphasize aerial perspective, and under 
these conditions some near-by feature may be 
brought out in a telling manner against the sim- 
plified tones of more distant parts. 

A separate article would be needed to cover 
the details connected with artificial-light effects, 
but the more important points can be mentioned. 
Twilight is often a good time to work, since this 
is a slack time on many streets; and when the 
lights are first turned on there is still enough 
diffused daylight left to render a short time-ex- 
posure possible without missing needful detail in 
the architectural masses. With fast plates or 
films, and a fairly large lens-opening, excellent 
results may thus be obtained by exposures ranging 
from five to thirty seconds. Of course, moving 
figures or vehicles close by must be avoided; but 
a group of pedestrians approaching, or moving 
away from, the camera half a block distant can 
be disregarded. In composing night-scenes, spe- 
cial care should be given to the selection of ma- 
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terial which forms an interesting pattern 
seen en masse against the sky, or some 
other plain background, as the strength 
of a nocturnal composition depends 
mainly upon this. The location of the 
more prominent artificial lights against 
these dark masses is literally a “catch- 
light””— to use a professional photogra- 
pher’s term— since the eye is drawn im- 
mediately to them. On this account, one 
should try to locate these lights so as to 
lead the eye into the composition. Tech- 
nically, the main difficulty is to render 
bright lights in a satisfactory manner. 
Some diffusion is not objectionable from 
an artistic standpoint — it being more in 
keeping with our visual impression than 
a perfectly sharp image would be; but 
this is different from the disagreeable cir- 
cles and secondary images sometimes ob- 
tained. Films, or double-coated plates, 
will take care of the effect when the lights 
are a moderate distance from the lens; 
but it is almost or quite impossible to 
prevent the appearance of unnatural 
results in the case of open arc-lights 
at close range, consequently, if these 
cannot be wholly avoided, or it seems 
desirable to utilize the illumination of 
an arc-light in the foreground, the 
only safe thing is to try to interpose 
some opaque body in a direct line between it 
and the lens, such as the trunk of a tree, 
or a bit of projecting architectural detail. Expo- 
sures after nightfall run from about five to thirty 
minutes, according to the amount of illumination 
available, snow or wet pavements being helpful 
in this respect. Figures in motion will leave no 
impression in the negative because of the long 
exposures needed; but when lighted cars, or ve- 
hicles of any sort, are seen to approach, the lens 
should be covered with a piece of card until they 
have passed out of range, due allowance being 
made for the time the lens remained covered. In 
all street snapshots where a swing-back and rising- 
front cannot be made use of there is likely to be 
some distortion or tilting of vertical lines in the 
negatives, especially when the camera has been 
tipped much to include all of a fairly tall building. 
However, this can be remedied, when printing 
with a focusing-enlarger, if either the easel or neg- 
ative is tilted to the same extent that a swing- 
back should have been, had such been used when 
the negative was made. This point is a very 
useful and valuable one to know, as many times 
it is impossible to avoid tilting the camera. How- 
ever, care should be taken to try to make the pic- 
ture technically perfect. 
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Drawing in Photography 


Drawing is the manner of representing objects 
on a flat surface by means of pencil, pen or crayon 
— including the graphic arts — referring to the 
quality of the representation. Obviously, this 
applies to photography; and the representation 
or drawing is faulty when limbs appear distorted, 
when perspective is unnatural, when the character 
of objects is in doubt, and detail lacks form and 
identity. Such is bad drawing in photography. 

Drawing in photography, by its very nature, 
should represent absolute perfection in line and de- 
tail; and yet the practitioner, through ignorance, 
carelessnessor the use of inadequate tools (lenses), 
can misrepresent the truthful appearance of an 
object or scene. Examples of faulty drawing may 
be observed frequently in portraiture — due to 
the employment of the wrong lens or one of insuf- 
ficient focal length, to unskilful lighting, or even 
to the imperfect contact of negative and printing- 
medium. Too little attention has been paid to the 
background—in home-portraiture and outdoor 
scenes—which often shows an utter disregard for 
truth of detail. This is due to the use of too 
large a stop, sacrificing depth of focus, or to 
careless focusing.—W. A. F. 
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Unit-Photography 


F. M. STEADMAN 


AIHEN used in its pure form, Unit- 
Photography is really not an expo- 
Mu (he } sure-method at all, but a physically 
aw, correct unification of actinic bright- 

ness or actinicity and of lens-stops 
(solid angle) which enables exposure to be com- 
puted from cause-and-effect reasoning. Pure 
Unit-Photography eliminates the whole idea of 
especial or arbitrary exposure-methods by es- 
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half of 8, or 4 seconds’ careful time-exposure. 

Stop-values: If under otherwise fixed condi- 
tions a certain stop requires 16 seconds’ exposure, 
the stop having double the working-value of the 
former will require one-half of 16 seconds, or 8 
seconds. 

Speed of plates and films: If under otherwise 
fixed conditions a certain plate requires, for ex- 
ample, 32 seconds’ exposure, a plate having double 
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One-eighth the distance t from the lam p to the head, a white card measured with the Aabameter 8 actinos 
At the head, ¢ ey of 8, or} actino. Unit-stop 128 (F/5.6 or U. S. 2) was used, which 
requires 2 seconds to take a unit brightness subject. (See key to exposures) 
Eight times 2 seconds, or 16 seconds, was given as the exposure 


tablishing the same simple basis of reasoning 
that is employed in the many simple problems 
that we encounter daily in our work. 

The three main elements of exposure are — 
the actinic brightness of the subject, the working- 
value of the stop used and the speed of the plate 
or film used. That these elements are adaptable 
to such simple cause-and-effect reasoning will be 
seen from the following: 

Actinic brightness of subject: If under other- 
wise fixed conditions a subject of a certain bright- 
ness — let us say a brightness of one — requires 
8 seconds’ exposure, a subject having a bright- 
ness of two, or twice as bright, would require one- 


the speed of the former will require one-half of 
32 seconds, or 16 seconds. 

If there had been established on the basic 
truth of light-convergence a correct unit of 
actinism when photography was discovered, 
there would not have been any exposure difficulties 
or problem, nor the resulting chaos of photographic 
practice, as we see it to-day. Instead of “cloudy 
bright,” and all such inexact terms, Unit-Pho- 
tography supplies a true unit for measuring and 
stating intelligently degrees of brightness, and, 
instead of “‘stop-numbers,”’ it introduces a true 
numbering of “stop-values.” 

The Aabameter or Unit-Actinometer measures 
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the actinic brightness of objects and subjects. 
The name of the unit is the “Actino.” This 
meter will be described further on. 

How exposures are computed in simple num- 
bers, and on the basis of simple cause-and-effect 
reasoning, will be made clear by the table on 
page 278, in the second column of which the 
unit-stop numbering is seen. The one essential 
property of stops is their working-value, and the 
unit-numbering is the statement of that value 
taking as number one, or the unit-stop, the stop 
having the form of F/64. In this manner, if the 
unit-stop requires 16 seconds’ exposure, the 4 


FIGURE 1 


Opal shade at X measured with Aabameter 2 actinos, 
A white card at top of water-bottle measured 8 actinos. 
The deep red clay-bottle was judged as having } of 8, or 1 
actino, where full light shone upon it. Articles below were 
lighter color but farther away, and all lower part was 
judged as coming within the contrast range of the film, 
since the exposure to the highlight area is a full normal 
one and “‘gets”’ lower ralues to the extent of its range. 
Stop 16 was used and, based on the value of the shade at 
NX. 3 of 16 seconds, or 8 seconds, was given. 


° 


FIGURE 2 


An image of the wires cast with a lens working at 128 
units (F/5.6 or U. S.2) made a least visible tint on the 
Aabameter paper in 16 seconds. At F/1, the real open- 
ing in the meter, this same intensity would create the same 
tint in 39 of 16 seconds, or } second. This is equal to 
raz of a minute, and the brightness of the wires is there- 


fore 128 actinos. In the key to exposures, note that 


unit-stop 2 requires 128 seconds to take a unit brightness 
subject. To expose normally the wire, ~45 of 128 seconds, 
or 1 second, was given. 

Below: At X,} the distance from the bulb to the subject, 
a white card measured 4 actinos, and therefore at the sub- 
ject py of 4, or xg of an actino. This is correct, as the 
napkin and table-cloth were white. As soon as the flame 
was exposed the stop was opened to X unit-stop 32 
(F/11), which requires 8 seconds to take a unit bright- 
ness subject. Sixteen times that exposure, or 2 minutes, 
was given. (The exposure to the bulb was stopped by 
holding a black cloth between it and the lens.) 


unit-stop will require one-fourth of that time, 
or 4 seconds, just as a labor-problem is computed 
when more than one man is employed, and when 
it is known in advance the time that it will take 
one man to do the work. The following table will 
be of assistance to show the relation of actinos, 
lens-stops and unit speed-exposures. 
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Brightness Working-values The unit speed-exposure 


of subjects of lens-stops. for plates and films of dif- 
in “ Acti- (The unit- num- ferent speeds. Seconds re- 
nos,’’ as bering for quired to take normally a 
found with stops.) one actino brightness sub- 
Aabameter. ject with unit stop. 
1 actino No. 1 64, 128, 256, 512, 
2 actinos No. 2 1,024, 2,048. 
4 “ No. 4 
* No. 8 
* No. 16 
se “ No. 32 
64 “ No. 64 
etc. ete. 


To make a normal exposure with the unit-stop 
on a subject having unit brightness in its high- 
light area, and having virtually normal contrast 
(the conditions of the top-line in the table), the 
fastest plates of the Sigma class require but 64 
seconds. Speed and Speedex film, and class } in 
Puoto-Era Exposure-Guide, 128 seconds, and 
the longer exposures for slower plates and films 
as per the Unit-Photography Speed-List, which, 
as will be noted, is refined only to differences of 
one hundred percent, accurate enough in practice 
when all the other essential factors are domi- 
nated carefully. 

Problems in exposure: If a subject proves on 
measurement to have 16 actinos of brightness, 
what exposure will it require with the unit-stop 
and the Sigma plate to photograph it? If the 
Sigma plate requires 64 seconds to take aone actino 
subject with stop 1, a 16 actino brightness subject 
will require 5 of 64, or 4 seconds’ exposure. 
And with the 8 unit-stop 4 of 4 seconds, or 3 
second. 

With the same plate, what will be the exposure 
when taking a 512 actino subject with stop 1? 
stg of 64 seconds, or } of a second. What stop 
should be used to enable an exposure of ya!sq 
second to be given, as for speed work? Here we 
simply divide the exposure with the unit-stop 
by the exposure that it is necessary to give, and 
the result will be the unit value of the stop which 
must be used: } > yo's¢ — 128, the unit value 
of the stop to use (F/5.6). 

Take now the Speedex film, which has a unit- 
exposure of 128 seconds. The brightest cheek 
of a portrait-subject measures with the Aabame- 
ter, let us say, 8 actinos — the exposure with the 
unit-stop then will be reduced } of 128 seconds, or 
16 seconds; and if it is desired to make a quarter- 
second exposure (as with a small child, for ex- 
ample, to avoid moving), then 16 divided by } 
equals 64, the unit-value of the stop to use. 
Or dividing 16 seconds, the exposure with the 
unit-stop, by the value of any stop, will find the 
exposure for that stop. 

Algebraically, the relation is simply expressed 
by the equation T= 5, in which T is the time of 


INTO THE GARDEN F. M. STEADMAN 


Light entered Aabameter openings from area near X. 
One sixty-fourth of a minute (1 second) was given, and 
3 tints became visible, giving 256 actinos as the intensity 
of the highlight area (64, 128, 256 is the reading). Since 
a one actino brightness subject requires, with the film that 
I am using, 128 seconds with stop 2, unit numbering 
(F/45 or U. S. 128), a 256 actino subject will require 34% 
of 128 seconds, or } second, which was given. (See key to 
exposures.) 


exposure in any case, T the speed-time of the 
plate used, a the aperture in unit-cone value and 
I the actinic force of the light source in actinos. 
A table on page 32 of “Unit-Photography” 
gives the solid-angle value, the Uniform System 
or (U. S.) number and the sphere value of all 
cones from F/1 to F/64. The smaller solid-angle 
values constitute the unit-stop scale, which may 
well be placed on any lens for the reason that the 
solid angle or working-value of a stop is the one 
fundamental truth that it is necessary to know 
when using it, as has been stated before. 
This reduction of exposure-computations to a 
simple reasoning basis lays it, mentally, to one 
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side as a thing already mastered and to be used 
afterwards in a matter-of-fact way, the vital 
interest in exposure passing to the truly inter- 
esting and instructive work of understanding and 
measuring the actinic brightness of surfaces and 
subjects to be photographed. 

The new basic idea in Unit-Photography is that 
solid-angle dimension is taken to be fundamental 
in all problems of light-intensity, whether with 
flames, ordinary areas, openings or lens-stops. 
If a flame having an average diameter of one 
inch illuminates a surface one inch from it, the 
form of the converging beam of light that comes 


DROPPING-PETALS F. M. STEADMAN 


White card at } the distance from lamp to X measured 
16 actinos. At X, ig of 16, or 1 actino, by computation 
with law of inverse squares, and the deep red and green 
leaves, 4 of one, or } actino. Unit-stop 32 (F/11 or U.S. 
8) was used, which requires 8 seconds to take a one actino 
brightness subject. 8 ~ } (or 8 times 8) equals 64 sec- 
onds, which was given. By simple analysis: “If a sub- 
ject of unit brightness requires with a certain stop 8 sec- 
onds’ exposure a subject of but § unit brightness will 
require 8 times 8, or 64 seconds.” 


from the area of the flame to illuminate each point 
of that surface is practically that of a cone whose 
altitude is one. This form is the same as has been 
thought of in lens-stops as F/1. The F-numbers 
are used in Unit-Photography to denote the 
form of light-cones, regardless of whether made 
by lens-stops or in natural illumination. The 
basic truth of solid angle is the same in character 
always, and as the F-numbers simply denote the 
form of light-cones they should be employed 
universally for that purpose. 

In the above sense the largest opening in the 
Aabameter or Unit-Actinometer has a solid- 
angle form of F/1, and a solid-angle value of 4,096 
units, since the unit is F x 64. 

The revolutionary character of Unit-Photog- 
raphy can be best realized when it is understood 
that the Aabameter, as a physical measuring- 
apparatus for determining the actinic force of 
surfaces and expanses, eliminates the dimensions 
of area and distance as fundamental elements in 
the computation of brightness-problems. 

Alterations of area, as by raising a window- 
curtain higher, by using a larger stop in a lens 
and by increasing the number of lights in a group, 
alter the intrinsic brightness on a surface il- 
luminated only when such alteration changes the 
solid-angle dimension of the light which converges 


from the source to a point on that surface. For ex- 


ample: No change in exposure is required when 
a lens-stop is opened just enough to recompense 
the greater distance from the plate when pho- 
tographing a close object, as when using a stop 
two numbers larger (having four times the area) 
when copying an object at full size. The same 
F/ form of stop in lenses of shorter and longer 
focus requires the same exposure. So long as, by 
any means, the F/ form of a stop is kept constant, 
no variation of distance from the lens to the subject 
affects the time of exposure — except for reasons 
foreign to the discussion, as of intervening at- 
mosphere, etc. The above supplies the basic 
reason for truths that are already well known. 

As to openings, a head two feet from a window 
(two feet wide) will be of the same intensity as 
at four feet from one four feet wide. (It is true 
that the larger window would illuminate well a 
group; but this is another problem, foreign to 
that of intrinsic intensity or brightness, which is 
being discussed.) 

For hundreds of years, the only idea of in- 
tensity that has been given to students in the 
schools is that incorporated in the law of inverse 
squares as referring to light radiating from a 
point-source, which is a condition of illumination 
impossible in nature, for no truly point-source 
can exist, nor could visibility result from the 
light radiating even from an extremely small 
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practical point. Besides this, it is evident con- 
fusion to use as the basic truth of intensity a 
definite surface-area at different distances from 
a light-source, since area is not an element in the 
problem of intrinsic intensity, but only in that of 
accounting for the total illumination from the 
source. In either position, the area of the lighted 
surface could be varied in any reasonable degree 
without altering the intrinsic brightness of the 
surface. The real truths involved in the condi- 
tions as illustrated in the school-books (that of a 
small flame lighting a surface at different dis- 
tances) are left unexplained, and it is no wonder 
that the popular mind, to-day, is completely in 
ignorance of the truths and of the use of light as 
in photography. Unit-Photography is to com- 
bat this error and to rectify this chaotic condition. 

The Aabameter or Unit-Actinometer meas- 
ures light converging from an area or expanse 
through its openings upon a standard tinting- 
paper. Observing the one simple condition, that 
the surface is near enough to the Aabameter to 
fill the F/1 angle of its largest opening (that is, 
with the instrument a little closer to that area 
than the narrowest width of the area), any uni- 
formly intense surface will disclose its intrinsic 
actinism by the single factor of the time that is 
required to produce on the standard paper in the 
meter a standard or “‘least visible”’ tint. 


The Aabameter tint time, Actinism 
or “ATT” of — in Actinos 
Maximum summer sky ..... % second 512 Act. 
Sky at sunset (ordinarily) 2 seconds i 


A face in bright shade 2, 4 or 8 seconds . .32, 16 or 8“ 


(The Aabameter discloses which value is right 
in each case.) 

Since the unit of actinism has been chosen as 
a surface whose tinting-time at H is one minute 
(64 seconds), the tinting-time, expressed in the 
fraction of a minute (as } second equals 51-5 of a 
minute, 2 seconds 3'5 minute, 4 seconds ,'; min- 
ute, ete.), will have an actinic force in actinos 
equal to the denominator of the fraction. For ex- 
ample, } minute tinting-time denotes a surface 
of 2 actinos, } minute 4 actinos, } minute 8 ac- 
tinos, etc. Mathematically, the brightness in 
actinos is the unit-tint time divided by the tint- 
ing-time as found, whether both are expressed 
in seconds or minutes. 

Since the unit speed-exposure for any plate 
or film, as 128 seconds for Speed and Speedex 
films, can be expressed also in advance for all the 
other stops in any lens (by dividing that time in 
half for each succeeding larger stop), it is seen 
that any stop-scale can be used on the lens pro- 
vided one does not care to make the change to 
the unit-numbering. When the speed-exposure 
is expressed on a card for each of the stops in any 


lens, the user has but to select the stop that he 
wishes to use, and to divide the speed-exposure 
for that stop (for the film or plate used) by the 
brightness of the subject in actinos, to find the 
exposure for that stop. 

The Aabameter can also be used in the ordinary 
sense as an actinometer, without the unit-meas- 
urement of brightness, by finding the exposure 
time directly from the tinting-time with the meter. 
In this regard an analysis of the physical condi- 
tions will be of interest. Take, for example, the 
Speed film — it is a simple fact, easy to verify 
by experiment, that it takes 2,048 times as long 
to get a least visible tint on the film as it does to 
give the same emulsion a correct or normal cam- 
era-exposure; and since the tinting is visible it 
could be made in advance and would be a prac- 
tical guide for the camera exposure were it not for 
the length of time required to make the tint. But 
let us suppose a specific case, one in which a cer- 
tain subject can be taken normally with stop 16 
in the camera in one second. Now, with the same 
stop it would take 2,048 seconds to obtain a least 
visible tint on the film (looking for the tint at 
that point on the emulsion where the image of 
the highlight-area of the subject impinged upon 
it). But all lenses work faster than stop 16, and 
this tinting-time could therefore be reduced con- 
siderably, depending on the working-value of the 
lens at its largest opening. Should the lens be as 
rapid as F/4, the tinting-time could be reduced 
to 4'— of 2,048 seconds, or 128 seconds (since 
F/4 is 16 times faster-working than F/16). 

But 128 seconds is still too long a time to spend 
taking a tint as a guide to exposure. Suppose, 
however, that this tint could be made at F/1, a 
converging beam of light 16 times greater in solid 
angle than F/4? The tinting-time then could be 
reduced to yy of 128 seconds, or 8 seconds, only 
eight times longer than the actual camera-ex posure 
with stop 16. And who in practice would not be 
willing to spend 8 seconds in getting a visible 
tint at F/1, letting the actual highlight-area of the 
subject make the tint, when in so doing he could 
know positively that } of that time (in this case 
one second) is the actual exposure with the lens 
in taking the picture? 

Now this F/1 opening or solid angle is precisely 
what the Aabameter furnishes. This value is 256 
times greater than F/16 in a lens, and this is what 
reduces the tint-time to a practical duration. 
The accuracy is due to the fact that the very 
same light that takes the picture (that from the 
highlight-area of the subject itself) also makes 
the tint — not on the film emulsion, however, 
but on the tinting-medium used in the meter, 
and which has been selected as a standard tint- 
ing-medium on account of its rapid tinting. 
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For the fastest plates the exposure for stop 16 
is ;\y of the ATT instead of 3, as for the new fast 
films; and for slower plates it is }, } and the whole 
ATT, according to the speed list in the “'Tinting- 
Time Method” for using the meter. 

Many photographers are already accustomed 
to using a method in which there is a “speed- 
stop” which requires the actual tinting-time of 
the meter as the exposure, this speed-stop being 
smaller for faster plates and larger for slower 
ones. The Aabameter also lends itself perfectly 
to this method, since it is evident that with a cer- 
tain plate, if the meter tinting-time is 2,048 times 
longer than the exposure-time (with the same 
stop), the tinting-time, taken with F/1, will be 
the actual exposure with F/45, the stop that has 
x¢ag the working-value of F/1. In this way the 
chemically slower tinting-time is made equal to 
the camera-exposure in point of time. 

In the “Tinting-Time Method” speed-lists, 
those plates having 


the factor ,'5 have as the speed stop F /64 
F/45 
F/22 
“ “ F/16 


a 

a 


(The use of the exact time interval, 2,048 sec- 
onds, in this article is due to the rule in “ Unit- 
Photography” of taking into account only value- 
differences of one hundred percent, according 
to the geometric scale by two, as 1, 2, 4, 8, 16, 
32, 64, 128, 256, 512, 1,024, 2,056, etc.) 

Key to the exposures: The film used requires 
for the Unit-Stop number one, 256 seconds, to 
take normally a one actino brightness subject; 
stop number two, 128 seconds, etc., as will be 
seen by the third and fourth lines, which are the 
unit-numbers or rather values of the different 
stops and the unit-brightness subject-exposure 
for each stop. The equivalent F and Uniform 
numbers are given in the first and second line. 


Seconds required to take a unit brightness subject: 
U.S. 1 F/64 F/45 F/32 F/22 F/16 F/11 F/8 F/5.6 F/4 
F 64 45 32 2 16 i211 8 4+ 


5.6 
U.S. 256 128 64 32 16 8 4 @ 1 
Unit : 2 + 8 16 32 64128 256 


Unit Ex.256 128 64 32 16 8 4 2 1 


With a certain speed of emulsion it happens 
that the unit-exposures coincide with the U. S. 
stop-numbers. Should the plate be twice the 
speed, however, the unit-exposure for each stop 
would of course be exactly one-half of that shown 
in the fourth line; if only half as fast, double, ete. 


Burson & Condit Work for Amateurs 


MICHAEL GROSS 


A liv ered on Sead, It was now 
| Friday, and not another piece of 

<j work had yet come in. Art, rearrang- 
ing the bottles and plate-boxes on the shelves for 
about the one-hundredth time in the last three 
days, gave vent to his feelings by whistling a 
lugubrious lament. Suddenly the door opened 
and Burson came in. 

“Any luck?” Art asked eagerly; then, reading 
his answer by the worried look in Burson’s eyes, 
he turned to the shelves again and went on with 
his work. Burson walked to the nearest chair and 
slumped into it heavily. 

“Business is surely mighty slow for the month 
of December.”’ he finally said. “Can it be, I 
wonder, that all the buyers I ’ve seen to-day are 
saving up their money to invest in Christmas 
presents. They ‘re holding ou to it so tight it 
would take a crowbar to unloosen a five-dollar 
order.” 

The statement being too obvious to need com- 
ment, Art kept silent, while Burson, having had 


his “say,” picked up a magazine and commenced 
idly turning the leaves. A moment later he looked 
up from the page before him. “I notice that the 
Eastman Kodak Company always finds a way to 
keep busy,” he remarked to Art. “In the summer 
their advertisements tell the artful amateur to be 
sure to carry a camera on his vacation, and in 
the winter they play up the delights of making 
snow-pictures.”’ 

Art kept silent for so long that Burson thought 
he had not been heard. ‘There ’s an idea in that 
last remark of yours, Burson,” he said finally, 
“that ought to bring us some business. If the 
Eastman Company is spending thousands of 
dollars in magazine-advertising to push winter- 
photography, we ought to cash in on that ex- 
penditure.” Burson failed to see the connection, 
and said so. 

“Well, here ’s the way I figure it out,” Art 
explained. “Those advertisements will stimulate 
winter-photography, but it will be mostly among 
people living in the country. Now, these subur- 
banites, although all rapid snapshot-fans, rarely 
do their own developing and printing. They 
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press the button and let the corner druggist do 
the rest.” 

“Yes, but where do we come in?” Burson 
asked impatiently. 

“We ’re coming in right now,” Art assured 
him. “If these amateurs are making winter- 
snapshots, there is no corner-druggist, at this 
time of the year, who will develop their films, for 
these men take in photo-work in the summer- 
time only, when the quantity makes it profitable. 
If we insert a little announcement in several of 
the suburban papers, soliciting orders for ama- 
teur photo-finishing, I believe that the results 
would be surprising.” 

Burson thought the matter over for a few min- 
utes. “It is n’t bad,” was his final decision, “‘and 
the space in those country-papers is so cheap that 
it will take only a few orders to make the invest- 
ment a paying one.” 

The following Sunday four near-by suburban 
newspapers carried the Burson & Condit adver- 
tisement soliciting orders for photo-finishing. 
Monday morning, the first six-exposure spool of 
film to be developed and printed had come in. 

“We are surely getting quick results,” Art 
said, at sight of the package. “This fellow must 
have actually been waiting for some one to come 
along and offer to develop and print his stuff for 
him.” 

Having nothing else to do, the boys went into 
the darkroom together, to run through the spool. 
However, no sooner had Art placed the film in 
the developer than three of the snapshots flashed 
up and then turned black. The other three, on 
the contrary, were evidently underexposed. De- 
termined to turn out the best job possible on 
their first order, the boys used their combined 
skill in an effort to save at least these three. 
They carried development as far as they dared, 
and then, afterwards, intensified the film. The 
three exposures that had flashed up proved, on 
being taken out of the hypo, to be a confused 
blur, as though, on each film, one picture had been 
made on top of another. A glance convinced the 
boys. that nothing could be done with these, and 
Burson threw them away. When the three passa- 
ble films were dry, Burson made a print from 
each, using a special paper, advertised to give 
the best results from underexposed negatives. 

“We ’re spending about five dollars’ worth of 
time and forty cents’ worth of paper on this or- 
der,” Art said, “but we ’ve got to make our first 
customers our boosters. It’s better to give them 
our time than to give the newspapers our money.” 

The next morning they sent off the three prints, 
together with a bill for fifty cents, covering the 
job. Art was for putting a letter in with the 
prints to explain the trouble they had gone to, 


but Burson demurred and shook his head. 

“If this fellow has any knowledge of photog- 
raphy at all,” was his argument, “a glance at the 
films will show him the trouble we took. The 
fact that we have n’t said a word about it will 
then make a stronger impression than if we had 
done a lot of boasting.” 

The next morning’s mail contained a letter 
from their first customer. “It is easy to see that 
this fellow appreciates our work, by the prompt- 
ness with which he remits,” Burson remarked, as 
he reached for the paper-cutter. 

But the envelope contained only a slip of paper. 
Burson opened it and read the contents out loud. 
“You fellows are surely poor photographers” — 
was the subtle compliment the letter opened with 
— “and I’ll never trust you with my films again. 
I took nine pictures on that roll of film, and got 
back three prints out of the lot. Yet you have 
the brazen nerve to ask me to pay you fifty cents 
for the privilege of spoiling six of my best pictures. 
Well, you won’t get it, and you ought to feel glad 
that I don’t tell the authorities about your way 
of doing business.” 

Art sat silent for a moment after Burson had 
finished reading. “If that letter wasn’t so sad 
it would be funny,” he said paradoxically, al- 
though Burson knew well what he meant. “It 
does n’t seem as if our five dollars’ worth of time 
is worth thirty cents in the open market.” 

“There ’s one thing sure,” Burson said, “we 
must never let a thing like this happen again.” 

“How are we going to prevent it?” Art asked. 

“The only way to do,” Burson answered, “‘is 
to announce in our next advertisement that we 
will develop films free provided we get orders to 
do the printing. It will then be obvious that we 
are going to do our best to get as many printable 
films as possible.” 

“That seems to be the solution,” Art ad- 
mitted; “we ‘ll give it a trial that way, anyhow.” 

And so the advertisements that appeared the 
following Sunday mentioned that Burson & 
Condit would develop films free if they had orders 
to do the printing. 

The day after the new announcements ap- 
peared, a large box, about a foot square, arrived 
at the studio. With it came a letter. 

“Looks as though all the inhabitants of some 
little hamlet had pooled their films and shipped 
them to us,” Burson said, as he lifted the box to 
the table. 

‘We ’ll see in a moment what it ’s all about,” 
Art announced, opening the letter. ‘‘Listen to 
this,” he said a moment later, “‘it ’s the richest 
thing I’ve come across yet” — and he read: 

“Dear Sirs— As per your ad in this morn- 
ing’s Blaze, in which you say that you will de- 
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velop films free if you have orders to do printing, 
I am enclosing seven films from each of which I 
want you to make three prints. I am also sending 
you under separate cover a box of films that I 
took on a recent trip through Canada, and which 
I would like you to develop for me. Of course, 
as I am ordering prints, I understand that you 
will develop these films free of charge.” 

Burson groaned in despair. “It looks as though 
we ‘d have to buy out a whole newspaper to ex- 
plain this little scheme of ours. No wonder these 
people live in the country. With the little knowl- 
edge they seem to possess city-life would extermi- 
nate them in the first five minutes.” 

Another small package had come in the same 
mail, and Art opened it without a word. ‘This is 
something like,” he said, handing the letter to 
Burson. “Here ’s a fellow who sends in a roll of 
film and wants us to make a dozen prints of each 
negative. We can afford to develop films free if 
we get printing-orders like this.” 

But a five-minute bath in the developer, a 
little while later, failed to produce more than a 
few scattered highlights on each film of the roll. 

“This fellow has evidently tried to make a 
series of pictures of a colored gentleman robbing 
a hen-coop at midnight,” remarked Burson. ‘‘He 


could just as well have asked for a thousand prints 
from each negative, if there were n’t going to be 
any we could use.” 

“Perhaps his lens was stopped way down and 
he did n’t know it, or something like that,” Art 
said. “‘We’ll write and ask him, anyhow, just to 
keep his good-will and show him that we are in- 
terested.” 

The letter sent off, the boys stopped work for 
the day, not because they were lazy, but because 
there was nothing else to be done. 

The next morning there was an answer to the 
letter. “I have your note’’— it began—“‘telling 
me that the six exposures I sent you were all 
undertimed. I do not see how this is possible, as 
we turned up all the lights in the room, on the 
night I took these pictures, and then, to make 
sure, I gave each film a time-exposure of almost 
ten seconds. I don’t think you people know what 
you are doing.” 

“He ’s right,” Art declared emphatically, as 
Burson finished the letter, “but his grammar is a 
little poor. He should have said, ‘I don’t think 
you people know what you were doing.’ I know 
what we are doing. We are going to get out of 
this photo-finishing business so quick that these 
small-town boys won't see us for the dust.” 


The Camera as a Tool of Management 


FRANK E. GOODING 


is it, Fred, a puzzle?”’ asked 
| the superintendent, as he came into 
@) the office and found his assistant 
perspiring over a pile of small pieces 
of an engine-piston which lay scat- 
tered about on the desk. 

“Worse than a puzzle,” answered the assistant. 
“No. 4 engine is wrecked, and I have been here 
for an hour trying to sketch these pieces in making 
a report of the accident to the main office. I 
dread to think of the troubles ahead of me when 
I try to describe the damage done to the cylinder.” 

“Why don’t you photograph it? No person 
can make any sense out of those sketches.” 

When the report went in, a half dozen photo- 
graphs, together with a single page of comments, 
made the details of the accident so clear that no 
extended explanation was necessary. 

This was only a beginning toward giving the 
camera a regular job in this factory. Prints from 
the same films were attached to the rush-order 
for repair-parts, and aided the maker of the en- 
gine to hasten the repairs. 

The camera, however, has many wider appli- 


cations to factory-work than merely as an aid in 
making reports which are not only readable but 
free of long, detailed explanations. Few execu- 
tives would bother with Jong tables of figures, 
but would insist on having them plotted out in 
curves where the variations could be easily seen. 
A photograph short-cuts a detailed explanation 
in much the same way. 

The value of a camera as an asset to the manu- 
facturing-department is not realized fully in a 
plant which employs a photographer as one of the 
office-staff. If the camera-man’s duties are lim- 
ited to taking photographs of the successive 
stages of construction-work, the employer is fail- 
ing to appreciate the many possible ways in which 
the photographer can be made to earn his pay. 

The usual point of view, as regards the use of 
the camera in connection with engineering-work, 
is in regard to the valuable records which may be 
kept of the progress of construction. Work of 
this character can be expedited, as well as re- 
corded, by the camera, because the man in charge 
will want each photograph to show as much more 
than the previous one as possible. This is his re- 
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port on work accomplished under his direction. 

Similar use is made of the camera in recording 
the progress in the development of new apparatus 
at the plant of the General Electric Company. 
These photographs are of great help to the en- 
gineers, and are consulted as frequently as the 
drawings. In much the same way, all improve- 
ments on the product are photographed and 
placed in a permanent record file at the National 
Cash Register Company. These prints are much 
easier to look over and “read” than would be a 
stack of blue-prints or tracings. Any special ma- 


MAKING THE “NEGATIVE” ON PAPER — 


chines or tools built by the company for its own 
use are photographed and filed also. 
Photographs of handy size, let us say 7 x 9 or 
8 x 10, can be compared far more easily than the 
customary-sized blue-prints or tracings. The 
choice for field-work between, on the one hand, 
a blue-print waving in the breeze while the fore- 
man vainly attempts to find a fugitive dimension, 
and, on the other, a small stiff photographic print, 
is obvious. Surely, the photograph will be re- 
ferred to oftener than the blue-print, and thus 
reduce many mistakes occurring because it was 
“easier to carry it in the head” than to refer to 
the drawing. This argument in favor of the pho- 
tograph holds good for shop-drawings as well as 
for those used in the field. In this connection, it 


is well to remember that in all drawings to scale 
which are photographed, the scale should be in- 
cluded in the field of the camera to facilitate 
measurements on the print. 

The judicious use of the camera as an aid to 
the files in other ways than those employed cus- 
tomarily is worth taking into consideration. 
Many a letter filed away contains a reference to a 
print or tracing in the drafting-room files, and 
valuable time is wasted searching in the drafting- 
room for the desired drawing. An extra photo- 
graph of the tracing, printed at the same time as 
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— AND A “POSITIVE” OF THE SAME COPY 


those for shop-work, would have done away with 
this delay and annoyance. At the General Elec- 
tric Company large drawings or tracings are re- 
duced to 8 x 10 —a convenient size for reference 
or filing — and are considered cheaper than ma- 
king prints from the large tracings. It is not al- 
ways necessary to make a tracing, however, as 
the pencil-lines, if distinct, can be photographed 
easily. 

With the aid of a camera, patent-drawings are 
reduced easily to a convenient size to file or bind 
into permanent reports along with the type- 
written records and claims. 

Curves or graphs, which must be kept on the 
desk or drafting-room table for ready reference, 
are conveniently reduced in size and still have 
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PRODUCTION-CONTROL BOARD AND CAMERA-EQUIPMENT TO PHOTOGRAPH IT 


sufficient detail to assist in calculations. In work 
where curves are continually referred to, it often 
pays to have them photographed and kept under 
a sheet of clear glass. This keeps them clean, in 
the same place where they can always be found, 
and allows the coordinates to be read as easily as 
from the original. In the drafting-room of the 
Naval Proving Grounds, photographic prints of 
carefully plotted curves are used to compute the 
contents of bumped heads or segments of hori- 
zontal cylindrical tanks. The drafting-room or 
engineering-department of many other plants 
offers similar examples of this application of pho- 
tography. These prints are not only more lasting 
than a blue-print but are a more usable size. 
Articles collected from technical magazines and 
pages from books of reference are brought into 
small compass by this method. When it is desired 
to have a number of individuals in a concern re- 
tain copies of the same article for their own pri- 
vate files, the camera provides a cheap and ready 
way. This is especially true if such articles or 
pages contain illustrations. A technical article 
on hand when needed is worth a dozen glanced at 
and initialed a week previous. 
Reference-tables of figures form still another 
class of data which it is worth while to photo- 
graph. The difficulty of proof-reading figures is 
well known, and the camera is more trustworthy 
than the best stenographer. This refers, for ex- 
ample, to a portion of a log-table, a series of fig- 
ures on a report, or an acid conversion-table, or 


other similar material of which copies must be 
furnished to a number of draftsmen, executives 
or laboratory-workers. 

The utility of the camera for small reproduc- 
tions of maps or charts needs but an allusion to 
be appreciated. For clear and lasting copies of 
typewritten sheets, a photograph beats a carbon- 
copy, although used, of course, only in special 
cases of unusual importance. 

For this same type of work — printed or type- 
written pages, tables, sketches or drawings, blue- 
prints or any similar copy — reproductions may 
be made directly upon paper by a special camera 
without making a photographic plate and printing. 

In this type of commercial camera a roll of sen- 
sitized paper takes the place of the film or glass 
plates ordinarily used. The reproduction is re- 
versed in color— black for white and white for 
black — the same as on a negative film or plate; 
but the image is not reversed, that is, the type- 
matter, for instance, is readable. This, however, 
in many cases is not a serious objection. If the 
copy must be like the original, this reversed re- 
production is used as a copy and any number of 
reproductions made from this negative appear 
the same as the original. This direct method of 
reproduction is especially advantageous where 
only a few copies are to be made, as there is no 
plate expense attached. For this reason, the cost 
of photographic prints decreases with an increase 
in number. The cost of these direct reproductions 
on paper is in direct proportion to the number of 
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copies made. This is a good point to remember. 

Another job of direct interest and value to the 
manager to which the camera may be assigned is 
making daily or monthly records of progress- 
charts or plan-boards. At the H. H. Franklin 
Manufacturing Company the production-control 
boards are photographed every Friday evening, 
and the set of prints is carefully filed and pre- 
served for future reference. This method of pho- 
tographing the boards saves a mass of clerical 
work, with its subsequent opportunity for mis- 
take, as well as doing the work in much less time. 


paring the daily production over several months. 

A rather common use is to photograph all small 
parts of a disassembled machine and number 
them, then use this photograph for ordering re- 
pairs. One shop, however, does the same with its 
apparatus, and places a book of these prints in the 
shop for the men to use in ordering the parts from 
the stockroom. Most of the men know the part 
that they want by sight, whereas the name or 
number is not always as clear to them. This has 
eliminated many mistakes which had been made 
previously in ordering the parts from stock. It 


PHOTOGRAPHIC EVIDENCE OF WASTE 


Light is furnished for the exposure by two 1,000 
watt, 112-volt lamps, one on each side of the lens. 
By careful calculation it was found that the ex- 
posure was best at a certain distance from the 
board; so an arm was made, as shown in the ac- 
companying print, which, when attached to the 
boards, places the camera at the right distance to 
give the best exposure. The equipment used for 
this purpose is brought out in the illustration. 
The superintendent of the Dayton Engineer- 
ing-Laboratories Company photographs on the 
last day of each month the blackboard in his 
office showing the schedule of the customers’ re- 
quirements as well as day-by-day factory-pro- 
duction. This is filed and serves to perpetuate the 
records as well as furnish an easy method of com- 


FROM THE SAME CANS A WEEK LATER 


is also much easier than looking up the part on the 
drawing or otherwise taking up valuable time. 

Machinery returned on complaint is photo- 
graphed upon its receipt by a number of firms, 
especially if damaged in transit because of inse- 
cure packing. Putting this evidence of the ship- 
per’s carelessness up to him and asking for his co- 
operation usually helps more than would several 
letters explaining the condition of the goods when 
received. Several firms have found this to be 
the best way to meet similar difficulties with poorly 
packed shipments of stock during times of a 
scarcity of material when the supplier must be 
handled diplomatically. Claims for damages to 
goods in transit due to the improper handling of 
the goods by the carrier are collected more easily 
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if autographic-photographic records are made of 
their condition when received. 

At the General Electric Company methods of 
packing and shipping the different apparatus are 
photographed and used as a standard. The 
crating and blocking required for domestic ship- 
ment of a large oil-switch are shown on this page. 
When these photographs are placed on record in 
the shipping-room it is not necessary to study 
out in detail how a similar job is to be packed, but 
the workmen are able to go ahead with the job 
by following the example pictured. At the Day- 
ton Engineering-Laboratories Company, the 
camera was used in a stop-the-leaks campaign. 
Here small parts, such as screws, nuts, washers, 
cams, gears and so on, which careless employees 
would occasionally throw into the cuspidors or 
waste cans, were photographed. These were 
posted and were a big factor in eliminating losses 
of this kind. The two photographs reproduced on 
page 287 show a few of these small parts which 
were thrown away in one of the departments as 
compared with the smaller number of parts found 
in the same department a week later. This brings 
out the result of this publicity to the men. 

Records of stock, especially piles of lumber or 
coal or other materials stored outside, are kept 


HOW TO DO A CRATING-JOB 


by means of the camera in some plants. Weekly 
or monthly photographs of these piles show very 
clearly to the manager the variation in storage- 
space used through the year. These are only a few 
of the many possible applications of the camera 
to the factory. For educational and instructional 
work, for safety and for planning are a few of the 
many other advantageous uses of a camera. 

The Factory. 


The Art of Framing Enlargements 


EDWARD LEE HARRISON 


JHE success of a finished picture de- 
pends in no small degree upon the 
Z S manner in which it is framed. So 
important did Turner regard this 
Bisa) final touch that he never entrusted 
the selection of frames to a subordinate, and on 
one occasion, enraged at the jarring effect of a 
customer’s gaudy selection, seized a knife and 
cut the canvas from its frame, declaring it should 
never be displayed to such disadvantage. There 
is no denying the fact that styles in frames 
change with periods of furniture and architec- 
ture. At present, the tendency in both is toward 
simplicity, and the artist may do well to follow 
the lead along established lines. 

Of course the primary consideration in a frame 
is color. Unfortunate proportion, both of height 
to width and borders to picture, may be forgiven 
or overlooked, but the eye will not be pacified 
when the colors are discordant. Gold frames 
seem to be the choice of amateurs, for some un- 
known reason; yet it is safe to say that eight out 
of every ten photographic enlargements would be 
better framed otherwise. There are certain gray 


and silver effects, and — in the case of colored 
enlargements — many pale-tinted creations, 
which seem to find repose within the gilded border. 
The average sepia-print will be displayed best in 
some tone of brown, with perhaps a touch of 
gold-line, and the gray-toned picture may be 
set off effectively in black and gray, or combina- 
tions of these colors. The use of fancy woods in 
this connection is always questionable, beautiful 
as they may appear occasionally. 

As a matter of course, the most important 
question of proportion arises out of the relation 
of height to width. Although this is often set by 
the print itself, it should be corrected, if wrong, 
in the framing of the picture. Of course, no rule 
can be given, as the nature of the subject governs 
materially this feature; but it is always safe when 
in doubt to assume a somewhat long and narrow 
effect, either vertically or horizontally, rather 
than a dumpy, square proportion. The propor- 
tioning of the exact width of the frame itself to 
the size of the picture is possibly the most difli- 
cult of all the framing-problems, and when a 
mat is used it does not tend to simplify the mat- 
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ter. Generally speaking, most light-toned prints 
are improved by a mat, and some of the dark and 
heavy pieces may be better finished next to the 
wood itself, and thus improve the appearance. 
It is bad taste to frame a picture in too light 
a border; but it is worse judgment to “overframe” 


(6) Standard ratio of width to height. (7) Some- 
times effective for special scenes. (8) Question- 
able. (9) Very questionable. (10) Bad. (11) 
Worse. (12) Difficult. (13) Portraits, old-fash- 
ioned. (14) Same, but more so. (15) A bad dream. 
(16) Some one thought he had done something. 


FIGURE 1 


it. One hard and fast rule may be laid down with 
some confidence. The width of the mat and the 
width of the frame should never be equal. A 
proportion in the ratio of three to five is perhaps 
a fair assumption for trial, the general rule being 
to “make the frame narrower than the mat, 


The color of mats is another very difficult sub- 
ject. White and cream are always safe, and a 
more liberal use of them would help matters. 
Nevertheless, special and very effective settings 
have been obtained with sepia, gray, gold and 
black mats. Architectural subjects are deserving 
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FIGURE 2 


although this may be reversed on occasion with 
good effect, if the frame is unusually heavy. 

The diagrams herewith indicate some good 
proportions, which, nevertheless, must be modi- 
fied to suit individual effects. See Figure 1. 

(1) Good proportion, no mat. (2) Good pro- 
portion, matted. (3) Poor proportion, over- 
framed. (4) Underframed. (5) Pleasing effect. 


of special mention. Almost invariably they are 
best set off with a mat of generous width, which 
should be of double thickness in all pictures of 
any considerable size, and this is effective usually 
when a pebbled surface is selected and the open- 
ing cut with a steep bevel. The practice of deco- 
rating mats with marginal sketches and the 
shading of mats in various colors are both matters 
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of questionable artistic and photographic value. 

A word concerning the framing of a group of 
prints under one glass. This system is coming 
generally into use, especially for scenes and archi- 
tectural views. A few examples are here illus- 
trated. In general, it may be said that beautiful 
pictures may be obtained by a conservative use 


of this very excellent method. See Figure 2. 

(1) Good proportion. (2) Questionable. (3) 
Bad. (4) Same, but more so. (5) Effective in cer- 
tain subjects of panoramic nature. (6) Extreme 
and undesirable. (7) Stove-lid effect. (8) Freight- 
office style. (9) Good. (10) Good if subjects are 
akin in interest, size and subject. 


Color-Photography 


ROBERT THORN HAINES, F.R. P. S. 


A) TRUE photograph in natural col- 
Wal ors is one wherein the various ob- 
Biya! jects transmit to the eye colored 
By rays of exactly the same tint as the 
es)rays transmitted from the objects 
themselves, and it means a photograph in colors 
true to nature produced by the direct action of 
light on substances. In order to produce such a 
photograph, it is necessary to employ a sensi- 
tive substance on exposure to colored light, which 
will yield a product possessing the color of the 
light falling upon it. If a substance could be 
found which would yield all the colors, it would 
seem possible to produce the various tints of 
the objects by the action of light on that sub- 
stance, whatever it might be. 

Objects appear colored because they transmit 
to the eyes colored rays of light, and they will 
not appear colored unless they reflect light which 
has fallen upon them. Although, until now, no 
single substance has been found which would 
yield all the colors and tints of nature, it is con- 
ceivable that the admixture of different sub- 
stances in combination, each yielding a portion 
of the colors, may serve to produce the desired 
photographic result. 

The action of sunlight in altering or destroying 
the colors of material was first observed at a very 
early date, and the precise nature of that action 
has since been fully investigated, and is now 
thoroughly understood. Colored light seeks to 
destroy complementary colors, while it retains 
those similar to its own. Here we have a theo- 
retically sound fundamental law, which if prop- 
erly applied in conjunction with suitable materi- 
als should produce satisfactory results. Since all 
the colors in nature can be produced by the ad- 
mixture of three of suitable tints, it is apparent 
that if pigments of the correct shade be employed, 
and allowed to be acted upon by the colored light 
from the objects, each color could be made to de- 
stroy its complementary color and retain its own, 
resulting in a picture faithfully reproducing all 
the objects in their true natural tints. 


A considerable amount of work has been done 
by a number of investigators, including the au- 
thor, in the endeavor to ascertain or determine 
the precise action of light on dyes of various 
qualities and shades, as well as in the effort to 
produce satisfactory photographs in natural col- 
ors by their use on that principle; but beyond ob- 
taining encouraging indications that success will 
follow ultimately, when certain difficulties are 
overcome, no thoroughly satisfactory photograph 
appears to have been produced by that method. 

Although so much has been discovered respect- 
ing the character, behavior and fitness of very 
many dyes and chemical substances proposed to 
be used as sensitizing- and fixing-agents, it still 
remains to determine by experiment which of 
those are most suitable, and the best method to 
employ them. 

There is a bewildering variety of dyes to select 
from, many of which, under special treatment, 
have yielded fair results. There is also a large 
number of chemical substances known to be more 
or less suitable to sensitize the dyes and render 
them more fugitive under the influence of light, 
as well as others to increase their permanency in 
order to fix the picture when it is obtained. The 
prospect, therefore, of producing photographs in 
natural colors by such method is, indeed, very 
encouraging. Adopting similar principles with- 
out the use of dyes or pigments, there appear to 
be great possibilities in taking advantage of the 
peculiar phenomenon of the coloring of salts by 
Cathode rays. 

It is known that if Cathode rays are allowed to 
fall on certain salts, vivid colors are produced in 
them. Different salts produce different colors, 
so that a variety may be so obtained. The colors 
so acquired in a small fraction of a second may 
be preserved for many years if the colored sub- 
stances are kept in the dark and at low temper- 
atures, and it is conceivable that they might be 
made permanent by fixing. A salt if dissolved 
may produce very different colors according to 
the medium in which it has been dissolved, even 
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when the pure medium itself cannot be colored 
at all by the Cathode rays. Very small admix- 
tures are sufficient to produce intense colors. 
These salts are very sensitive to daylight, and 
even after an exposure of a few seconds to diffused 
light, the coloration diminishes. Longer exposure 
to the Cathode rays renders them less sensitive 
to daylight, so that by sufficiently long exposure 
they become insensitive, and may be thus per- 
manently fixed. If the law which holds that col- 
ored light seeks to destroy complementary col- 
ors while it retains colors similar to its own is 
universal, and applicable to these salts, it would 
only be necessary to prepare a surface with three 
suitable colors, either mixed in solution or sep- 
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arated, and, after a short exposure in the camera, 
the colored lights from the objects would destroy 
their complementary colors, and leave remaining 
on the surface a picture of the objects in the true 
colors of nature. To complete this picture, it 
would require only to be fixed by prolonged ex- 
posure to the Cathode rays. From the positive 
thus obtained, a negative could be made from 
which any number of pictures may be produced. 

This differs materially from all known methods 
of color-photography, and being free of the ob- 
jection that it is an ingenious makeshift, would 
form a true solution to the problem of how to 
produce photographs in their true natural colors 
by the direct action of light on substances. 
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OREGON GRAPE 


CHARLES G. STRUBE, JR, 


Close-Up Work with the Short-Bellows Camera 


CHARLES G. STRUBE, JR. 


JHE average amateur-user of the 
4 short-bellows hand-camera seldom 
es does close-up work. Very likely he 
ut uses it solely for portrait-work. 
Most portrait-attachments are accompanied by 
instructions telling how to use them as near as 
thirty-two inches. But, with the short-focus 
lenses, small subjects show 
up very much too small on 
the negative. After fasten- 
ing a ground-glass at the 
focal plane of the camera 
and experimenting with dif- 
ferent stops and distances, 
I found that at the farthest 
extension sharp pictures 
were possible at twenty- 
three inches at stop F/8. 
By using smaller stops, even 
shorter distances were possi- 
ble. With the lens on the 
standard 1A and No. 3 fold- 
ing hand-cameras the size 
of the image at twenty- 
three inches is about three 
and three-fourths inches to 
the foot. Thus, by two- 
times enlargement, even 
very small objects can be 
shown somewhat over half 
size and to advantage. 
Another factor in close- 
up work that is little used 


TRILLIUM 


CHARLES G. STRUBE, JR. 


or understood— especially by beginners — is 
the use of stops. The small stop is useful es- 
pecially for close-up work when a portrait-at- 
tachment is not available or when working with 
a fixed-focus camera. A little experimenting will 
soon show a far greater range than was first ex- 
pected of the camera. I found this to be the case 
with the fixed-focus vest-pocket cameras. The 
ordinary 13 x 24 vest-pock- 
et camera with three-inch 
meniscus achromatic lens 
will make reasonably sharp 
pictures at a distance of a 
foot employing stop U. S. 
64. The lenses on a few 
13 x 23 cameras do not 
make satisfactory pictures 
at distances nearer than 
about twenty inches. This 
condition is likely to exist 
in all makes. In working 
very close, a small disk in 
the center of the film is 
exposed. slightly more than 
the remainder. If the de- 
fect is very slight, it may 
be overcome by overexpos- 
ing the negative.  Light- 
colored objects on light 
backgrounds seldom show 
the disk. 

The average No. 1A and 
No. 3 kodak-type cameras, 
when used at their farthest 
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extension, will make clear, sharp negatives with- 
out the use of a portrait-attachment at a distance 
of about twenty-seven inches and using stop U.S. 
64. In this type of camera I have not yet met the 


CHERRY-BLOSSOMS CHARLES G. STRUBE, JR. 


difficulties sometimes experienced with the 
fixed-focus type. In all close-up work, extra care 
must be taken in spacing the picture. The finder, 
unless it is of the type directly over the lens, is 
of little value in composing the picture. Sighting 
over the center of the shutter is fairly accurate. 
As it is desirable to measure distances accurately, 
it is advantageous to carry a short tape-meas- 
ure or — what is better, as it cannot be forgot- 
ten — to lay off a short measure, from six to 
eight inches, on one tripod-leg. If it is a wooden 
tripod, waterproof india-ink; or if metal, light 


NARCISSUS CHARLES G. STRUBE, JR. 


file-emarks serve very well. From this short 
measure a longer one can be improvised any- 
where — a twig, string or even a long straw. 

In all close-up work with a short-focus camera 
the depth of the subject should be as shallow as 
possible or grotesque effects are likely to result. 


HYDRANGEAS CHARLES G. STRUBE, JR. 


The stops and distances given in this article 
are merely as a basis for experiment. The use of 
a ground-glass and a few test-exposures will 
show what each individual camera will do. 


I HAVE resolved to devote my life to the cause 
of learning. In place of a life of ease and free- 
dom, I have chosen a career of anxiety and toil. 
A man has higher responsibilities than the seek- 
ing of his own enjoyment; he should devote him- 
self to honorable labor.— A.pvs, in 1490. 


No artist ever began as a master; and it is 
often late in life that the deeper mysteries of art 
are revealed, even to the most gifted. 
RosBert SCHUMANN. 
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Photography in Colors— The Visual Index 


T. W. KILMER 


SE all of us—after many years of 
Jpi| processes photographic — yearn for 
Man indescribable something which 
diwe have been unable to acquire. 
25} If one be a lover of nature — with- 
out which one cannot be a real student of pho- 
tography — he often wishes to perpetuate for 
record, sentiment or artistic effect some view 
which his eye has admired. He wishes to portray 
this view in all the colors, tints and hues with 
which nature has endowed it. I think that most 
of the real, hard-thinking, discriminating people 
who take up photography for the love of the 
thing finally arrive at the same point at which I 
found myself during this past year. I had ad- 
mired photographs in monochrome, had taken 
thousands — yea, seemingly millions — of them 
during the past twenty-five years of my photo- 
graphic life, yet I had reached a point of photo- 
graphic unrest. I wanted to portray my scene in 
the natural colors and with the same softness 
with which my organs of sight registered it upon 
the sensitive nerve-endings of my retina. I had 
tried about all of the color-processes and multiple 
printings known to man. I had used all the types 
of lenses ever constructed. I felt as if I desired to 
attain the unattainable. I did not desire to record 
many pictures, but there were yearly some twenty 
to fifty scenes that I had dwelt upon, some many 
times, others but occasionally — scenes, places 
and a few persons, all of which I wished to pre- 
serve forever just as I saw them, so that in the 
years to come I could visually feast, as it were, 
upon the memories of bygone days. How should 
I accomplish this? I experimented with about 
every combination known to myself and to my 
friends. I wanted the view preserved just as I 
saw it. The first point to be settled was, how did 
I see it? Certainly not through a hard, anastig- 
matic organ of sight, and certainly not through a 
greatly diffused astigmatic organ of sight. Being 
a strong devotee of the soft-focus lens — because 
we all have soft-focus eyes —I wandered afield 
with a 3} x 44 camera equipped with a five-inch 
soft-focus lens. I had, as many of us have, a 
favorite view near my summer-residence, and I 
determined to fuss around until I obtained the 
same diffusion on a dryplate that I did with my 
eyes when I looked through them at this favorite 
view of mine. 
I made many exposures with my lens at vari- 
ous apertures, all the way from full aperture 
(F/6) down to F/32. I exposed on this favorite 


view in the early morning, bright sunny noon 
and dusky evening, cloudy days and bright days. 
I frequently held a mirror over my shoulder and 
peered into it at the view that I might better 
judge as to how I really saw that view. After 
repeated trials, I determined that the lens-stop 
which best suited my individual vision was F/8. 
I interrogated several of my friends and found 
that each had his own special visual stop-number; 
that is, each person saw that view best, or rather 
the view appeared to him best, at a certain F/ 
number. It therefore seems to me that every one 
has his own individual “ visual index,” comparable 
to a certain fixed diaphragm-number. For ex- 
ample: A said that the view appeared more nat- 
ural to his eyes when a print was shown him taken 
at F/6. B said that the view looked more natural 
when taken at F/7. C said that A and B were 
both wrong, to his eyes, the view looked the way 
it did in nature when taken at F/8. Different 
persons looking at the same print all have differ- 
ent ideas as to its merits, and I believe that part 
of the reason for this difference lies in the fact 
that each person has his “ visual index,” at which 
a certain view looks its best to him. Therefore, 
to determine the photographic visual index of 
any individual, it is necessary for him to make a 
series of photographs of the same view with the 
various stops of a soft-focus Jens and select from 
the prints thus obtained the one which most re- 
sembles this view when seen by the eye. 

Approaching the subject from this definite point, 
I felt satisfied that I had solved the first horn of 
my dilemma, namely, as to how I really saw the 
view that lay before me. 

The next step was for me to record permanently 
this view in its natural colors. I tried all the vari- 
ous color-process plates; I colored the scene by 
hand upon the finished print; I made lantern- 
slides and tried to color them true to nature. I 
had expert artists color prints and slides for me 
from color-notes made by me at the time of 
taking the photograph. After thorough experi- 
mentation, I decided upon using Lumiere Auto- 
chrome plates as lantern-slides. A view taken up- 
on one of these plates through a soft-focus lens at 
the correct “visual index,” and projected by 
means of a small, compact stereopticon upon a 
screen of not too large dimensions, say of 4 x 5 
feet, is to me the acme of perfected photography. 
T had all that I desired; there was my view in all 
its colors, seen upon the screen just as I had seen 
it in nature. If you feel that you have seen every- 
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A VISUAL-INDEX PHOTOGRAPH 


thing that there is photographic, that you have 
reached the point where there is nothing more to 
be done in photography, I beg of you to purchase 
a few Lumiere Autochrome plates, make some 
slides as I shall tell you, using a soft-focus lens 
at your own individual “visual index” and pro- 
ject them upon a small screen. You will have a 
pleasure in store for you. The makers of the 
Autochrome plates give you full directions in each 
box of plates, and, better still, is their little 
booklet. There are, however, just a few “‘wrin- 
kles” in handling these plates which I have never 
seen in print. I shall therefore describe in detail 
the steps in making an Autochrome visual index 
slide. It is very easy to accomplish. Load your 
plateholder with the Autochrome plate in total 
darkness. Do not carry a filled plateholder in 
your pocket or on the floor of an automobile, es- 
pecially over the hot engine. Do not fill the holders 
until the day you are to use them. Develop your 
plates as soon as you can after exposure. It seems 
to me that, when using a soft-focus lens in this 
work, the exposure is lessened very appreciably, 
and an Autochrome can be made in less time, and 
at the same stop, than would be required when 
using an anastigmat lens. I should advise that 
the yellow Autochrome screen be screwed on or 
into the lens, as this ensures a perfect parallel. 
By all means use some form of lens-hood; your 


T. W. KILMER 


results will be better. It is very necessary to 
give a full exposure when using these plates for 
stereopticon-work, as this slight overexposure 
gives the required clearness to the slide, ensuring 
the finest results. I find that with my soft-focus 
lens set at F/8, an exposure of one second, at 
twelve o’clock, on a bright sunny day, is about 
right; although if I want to get a perfect sky, I 
would advise an exposure of three-quarters of a 
second. Along toward evening (6 o’clock), I give 
six seconds with good results, and develop the 
plates in total darkness. I had great trouble with 
frilling until I learned how to overcome it abso- 
lutely. I have a 10 x 16 tray which I fill half an 
inch with water at 65° F. In this tray I place my 
two smaller 4 x 5 trays, one holding developer 
and the other the Potassium Bichromate revers- 
ing-solution. I use this solution at double strength 
in summer, that is, one dram of the bichromate 
of potash to thirty-five ounces of water, and re- 
verse for one and one-half minutes. By keeping 
the small trays in the large tray of water, the 
temperature of the two solutions will remain 
constant. I place the plate in the developer, count 
one hundred and fifty (two and a half minutes), 
rinse plate in the water in tray, then transfer it to 
the reversing-solution and come out into the day- 
light. I never take up the plate to judge its 
density, as the warm fingers will change its tem- 
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perature and frilling will result. After reversal. 
I wash the plate for thirty seconds or less in 
water from the tap or in a separate tray of water. 
It is dried quickly, an electric fan being a great 
help. I frequently develop at night, using a 
25-watt electric light bulb for daylight. When the 
plates are dry, I use black lantern-slide binding 
tape instead of a regular black mask, as by the 
use of tape I am better able to “trim” my pic- 
ture. The finished plates are mounted with cover- 
glass and edges bound with the black paper-tape. 

You will hear it said, ““Autochromes are too 
dense for lantern-slides;’’ so they are, if they are 
made by some one who does not know how to 
make them, or projected upon too large a screen. 
My screen is not larger than 4 x 5 feet. Any good 
lantern equipped with a white light, such as the 
electric arc or nitrogen bulb, and a water-jacket 
to protect the Autochrome lantern-slides, will 
suffice as a projector and it will do good work. 

Those of us who do not make pictures to see 
how many we may produce each year, and who 


do not snap every pretty view which we see, but 
who wish to record a few worth-while scenes, 
views which mean much to us and which we wish 
to preserve as lasting documents, by all means 
should record them according to our individual 
visual index and in their true colors; for by so 
doing we shall not only give ourselves a lot of 
pleasure, but store up a true scenic library for 
our friends and posterity. 

[Dr. Kilmer’s statement that, in his hands, the 
uncorrected, soft-focus lens — stop for stop — is 
speedier than an anastigmat, might be interpreted 
as hyperbole, but for the well-known theory that, 
commensurate with the highest quality of optical 
glass, the lens having the larger number of re- 
flecting surfaces suffers the greater loss of light 
and, consequently, is less rapid. Besides, the cir- 
cumstance that the average soft-focus lens, being 
partly achromatic and enjoying a freer passage 
of non-actinic rays, gives to this type of lens 
greater speed than that possessed by the fully- 
corrected modern lens.— 


Lantern-Slides in Natural Colors 


WILLIAM H. SPILLER 


T the present time considerable inter- 
a est is being manifested in this coun- 
Ma| try in true color-photography — not 
 color-values only, but real colors on 
bees) class positives or transparencies for 
viewing in the hand or by projection in the opti- 
cal lantern. 

Of the three principal methods in use, the first 
really practical, successful methods were the 
Autochrome of Lumiere and the Dioptichrome 
of Dufay, with which a large number of work- 
ers have had practical experience. Both of these 
color-systems theoretically are somewhat similar. 

The principle of the Autochrome plate and 
its chemical manipulation have been described 
several times in previous issues of PHoto-Era, 
and should be well understood by its readers. 


How To Make an Autochrome Lantern-Slide 


It is not particularly difficult to make natural- 
color lantern-slides if one is careful, and even a 
beginner in color-photography will frequently 
make a splendid example at his first trial. The 
reader having only an ordinary plate-camera 
fitted with a view-lens or rapid rectilinear should 
not be deterred, and even those owners of a 
Premo or a Kodak, each of which is fitted with 
a plate-back, may enjoy the fascinating work 


and take just as much pleasure as the advanced 
worker who is using an expensive anastigmat 
lens in a Graflex camera. 

The plateholder should be fitted with kits to 
take a standard 3} x 4 plate, which is lantern- 
slide size. In plateholders having springs in 
the back to press the plate forward into regis- 
ter, these springs should press very lightly, other- 
wise injury will be done to the delicate surface 
of the Autochrome plate, which is placed into 
the holder glass-side outwards. It is advisable 
to leave the black cardboard, which accompanies 
every Autochrome, in place against the film-side 
of the plate, as this protects the surface very 
nicely while in the holders. 


Exposure 


In order to obtain perfect results in the com- 
pleted lantern-slide, the exposure must be very 
accurately timed, and with all systems of color- 
work a meter to determine the actinic value of 
the light is an absolute necessity; therefore, the 
writer has not furnished approximate exposures. 
The well-known meters on the market are the 
Heyde, Watkins and the Wynne, the two latter 
requiring a small piece of sensitive paper which 
changes color under the light-action and is com- 
pared with a standard tint beside it on the face 
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of the meter. The Autochrome plate-speed, 
including the filter in position on the lens, is 
given by the manufacturers as Watkins 3 and 
Wynne 11. 

The actual length of time in the exposure of 
an Autochrome will extend from a fraction of 
one second to several seconds, depending upon 
the character of the object, intensity of the light 
and the size of the opening of the lens-diaphragm. 
The Wynne meter takes into account all these 
factors with one setting of the dial, and, no mat- 
ter what section of the country or altitude of 
the place where used, the indications will be 
found perfectly accurate. 

The worker should not attempt to take dis- 
tant views, as in general these are not satisfac- 
tory, and it is much better to confine all efforts 
to near views having some definite object of 
prominence, around which may be allowed lesser 
objects artistically arranged by proper position 
of the camera so as to make of the whole an 
attractive lantern-slide study. 


Development 


The makers of these plates furnish a very 
complete set of directions pertaining to develop- 
ment; but the writer has preferred to work out 
a simple method for this article which may 
prove of value to the beginner in the process. 
The developer used is dianol, or amidol, each 
giving similar -results if mixed in accordance 
with this formula. Both of these agents use 
sodium sulphite only as an accelerator, and this 
is of great value in a warm climate, as sodium 
sulphite does not have any decided destructive 
or softening action upon the sensitive film as 
experienced with alkaline developers containing 
carbonates or caustic alkalis. 

Balagny, in Europe, first advocated the use 
of an acid-amidol developer, and later E. J. 
Wall, in this country, gave considerable study 
and approval to the use of this chemical for 
Autochrome-development. 


Single-Solution Developer 


10 ounces 284 c.c. 
Sodium sulphite, anhy- 

120 grains 7.73 grams 
Acid-sodium bisul- 

phite, commercial 

Potassium bromide... grains .32 gram 
30 grains 1.9 grams 


The developing-solution should be carefully 
filtered through two thicknesses of filter-paper 
and used full strength at a temperature of 65 
degrees F. In working with Autochrome plates 
every solution must be filtered, and then there 
will be practically no complaint arising from 


spots on the finished slide. Place the plate in 
the tray and by the aid of a very faint light, 
through Lumiere Virida papers, pour on quickly 
the developing-solution and immediately cover 
or remove the tray from the yellow-green de- 
veloping-light. If, from a desire to watch devel- 
opment, the worker allows the developing-light 
to shine from time to time, it should be only for 
a fraction of a second. Continue development 
for precisely four minutes. If this time is ex- 
ceeded, the resultant slide will be thin, owing 
to the large amount of silver reduced by pro- 
longed development; if the time is cut short of 
that stated, the slide will be dense, as there will 
not be sufficient silver reduced to restrain the 
light-action during reversal; also there will be 
left a larger amount of sensitive silver-bromide 
than is required to produce the proper density 
of the positive image. For those workers who 
desire to use a ruby-light, the plate before de- 
velopment may be placed for two minutes in 
total darkness in the desensitizing-solution : 


3} ounces 100 c.c. 
Potassium bromide ..... 15 grains 1 gram 
Potassium metabisulphite 5 grains .32 gram 
Acid-sodium _ bisulphite, 

commercial solution .. 3 dram 2 ce. 


To make the acid-bisulphite solution, take 


Water 1 ounce 28 c.c. 
Sodium sulphite ....... 240 grains 15.57 grams 
C. P. sulphuric acid .... 84 minims 5 c.c. 


After desensitizing, rinse the plate for not 
more than ten seconds with clear water at 65 
degrees in the tray before pouring on the de- 
veloper. At the expiration of four minutes 
quickly pour off the developer and rinse the 
plate in the tray with four changes of clear 
water at 65 degrees flowed on in about 3-ounce 
portions, allowing each amount of water to re- 
main not over four or five seconds. 


Reversing 


Have ready the following solution, which is 
to be poured onto the plate in the tray immedi- 
ately after the last wash-water is thrown out. 
This solution dissolves the reduced silver, form- 
ing the negative image produced by the previous 
development. The tray and plate should now 
be brought out into daylight or placed under a 
strong artificial light, and the plate will be seen 
to clear, this action being completed in about 
five minutes. 


Reversing-Solution 


8 ounces 224  c.c. 
Potassium bichromate .... 8 grains . gram 
Chromealum ........... 30 grains 2 grams 
C. P. sulphuric acid ...... 30 minims 2 
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Filter this solution through two pieces of filter- 
paper and use at a temperature of 65 degrees. 

After reversing, the plate should be washed in 
five or six changes of clear water at 65 degrees, 
in the same manner as advised following the first 
development, only extending the time of each 
rinse to ten seconds. 

The second development and production of 
the positive image is now proceeded with by 
pouring on in daylight the used developer saved 
from the first development when making the 
negative. This last development is carried out 
in daylight or ordinary light of the room and 
requires practically the same length of time as 
the first development. As soon as this operation 
is completed, rinse the plate as previously de- 
scribed in six changes of water for ten seconds 
each, and put into an ordinary lantern-slide or 
negative-rack to dry. After drying, the slide 
should be varnished by flowing over it any good 
negative-varnish which is free from alcohol, or 
the varnish may be obtained from the Lumiere 
Company. To protect the slide further, it must 
be bound up with a cover-glass the same as any 
lantern-slide, and projected with a water-jacket. 

The reader should take particular notice that 


Copyright, 1913, A. H. Barnes 
A. H. BARNES 


at no time after removing the plate from the 
holder and entering the solutions has the plate 
been touched with the hands, also all solutions 
have been filtered carefully through paper, and 
used at a constant temperature of 65 degrees. 
If the plate is treated as described, those work- 
ers living where the air is warm and balmy will 
have equal success with those readers in the ex- 
treme North, where the temperature of water is 
like that of melting ice.— [Reprinted, by special 
request, from Puoto-Era of February, 1915.—Ep.| 


ALTHOUGH professional art critics are now vir- 
tually forced to acknowledge the eminent ar- 
tistic character of the work of the photo-pictorial- 
ist, they shrink from making comparisons un- 
favorable to the painter, whose performances 
elicit admiration largely on account of the beauty 
of color and atmospheric effects. In the realm of 
landscape-photography, portraiture and genre, 
the photo-pictorialist already excels in originality 
of thematic conception, simplicity of composition, 
perfection of drawing, breadth of treatment and 
interpretation of human emotion. This very issue 
contains notable examples of artistic work by 
American photo-pictorialists.—W. A. F. 
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EDITORIAL 


Dishonesty Somewhere 


T is well known that proprietors of certain 

retail-stores charge off at the end of each fiscal 
year a certain percentage of goods as stolen or 
missing. A still greater loss is prevented by a 
special system of protection. The existence of 
pilfering or collusion is thus acknowledged. Deal- 
ers in photo-supplies have suffered not only from 
burglary, but from theft— direct and indirect. 
Serial numbers placed on cameras and lenses have 
not proved a sufficient safeguard, as they could 
be obliterated. We understand that certain man- 
ufacturers have hit upon a scheme of marking 
their goods in a manner that the thief will find 
difficult, if not impossible, to discover. Not sat- 
isfied with the safeguard provided by the man- 
ufacturer, some dealers add their own marks of 
identification, in this way hoping to reduce thefts 
to the minimum. Dealers or their detectives will 
thus be able to trace stolen cameras, lenses and 
other valuable photographic goods, and, event- 
ually, the person who possessed himself unlaw- 
fully of articles for which he is unwilling or un- 
able to pay. Firms that deal partly in such mer- 
chandise may find it to their advantage to elim- 
inate this feature from their business and to pro- 
cure photo-supplies through regular channels. 
They will make more money in the long run. 


Objective and Subjective Treatment 


S art is universal, so is the application of 

its principles. Pictorial photography, the 
youngest of the fine arts, benefits by the rules of 
composition, perspective, proportion and_har- 
mony. As a medium of artistic interpretation, 
too, the camera is eminently expressive. In the 
manner of presentation, it may be suggestive or 
it may be realistic, just as it suits the tempera- 
ment of the user. In the terms of the painter, 
the photographer may treat his subject as it ex- 
ists— realistically —or he may idealize it. In the 
one case he renders the subject as it appeals to 
the eye, in the other as it appeals to the mind. 
Approaching his task with enthusiasm, and full 
appreciation of the external beauty of the theme 
before him, one camerist treats it objectively; 
whereas the other, impressed with the possibility 
to express something of his inner self, treats the 
theme subjectively. Herein lies the secret of the 
successful appeal of a picture to the imagination, 


and, strange as it may seem in these days of ma- 
terial things, a picture — painting or photograph 
— that deals with cold, bare facts does not at- 
tract and hold attention nearly so long as one that 
contains feeling, sentiment and suggestion, and 
whose complete story is revealed gradually. 
Parallel cases may be found in every great art- 
collection. and it may be interesting to note that 
though the artists of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries may have lacked perfection of drawing 
and composition, they evinced a sincerity of pur- 
pose and a spiritual feeling that are absent in the 
works of the religious painters of to-day. The 
photographer, like the painter, is impressed by 
the artistic possibilities of a subject, be it a hu- 
man being, a landscape or a marine. He then 
approaches it in proportion to his mood of feeling, 
and sets about to interpret its beauty. His per- 
sonality, his style and method will reveal them- 
selves in the progress of the work — from the 
conception of the theme to the execution of the 
ultimate result. It is a mistake, however, for 
some workers to think that a mere technically 
perfect negative can be converted into an artistic 
masterpiece by enlarging it with a soft-focus lens 
or printing it through bolting-cloth or other 
diffusing-material. Results obtained in this man- 
ner do not deceive discriminating observers. 
There must be in the original negative meritori- 
ous composition, expression, character — in fact, 
the foundation of a good picture which succeeding 
stages of artistic treatment will transform into a 
thing of beauty and perpetual joy. 


Prices of Photo-Material 


N view of the almost general tendency to 

raise the retail-prices of food-stuffs and manu- 
factured articles to an unreasonable extent, it is 
gratifying to note that those of photo-supplies 
have suffered virtually no increase. However, 
last May, several manufacturers of small cameras 
found it absolutely necessary to advance their 
retail-prices fifteen percent, and the continuing 
advance in the cost of raw materials will no doubt 
cause a corresponding increase in the prices of 
these goods. This is specially true of equipments 
that require expensive materials, such as cloth 
and metal. But in any event, these increases 
will be sure to be fair, reasonable and consistent, 
which is characteristic of the honorable attitude of 
photographic manufacturers towards the public. 
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ADVANCED COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA, Advanced Competition 
367 Boylston Street, Boston, U.S. A. 


Prizes 


First Prize: Value $10.00. 

Second Prize: Value $5.00. 

Third Prize: Value $2.50. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction with the prize-winning pictures, 
or in later issues, will be given Honorable Mention. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winner, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials sold by any dealer 
or manufacturer who advertises in PHoto-Era, or in 
books. If preferred, the winner of a first prize may have 
a solid silver cup, of artistic design, suitably engraved. 


Rules 


1. This competition is free and open to any cam- 
erist desiring to enter. 

2. As many prints as desired, in any medium except 
blue-print, may be entered, but they must represent the 
unaided work of the competitor from start to finish, and 
must be artistically mounted. Subjects which have 
appeared in other publications are not eligi- 
ble, nor may duplicate prints be sold, or en- 
tered in competition elsewhere, before Photo- 
Era awards are announced. Sepia-prints on 
rough paper are not suitable for reproduction, and such 
should be accompanied by smooth prints on P. O. P., 
or black-and-white paper having the same gradations 
and detail. 

3. Unsuccessful prints will not be returned unless re- 
turn-postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or 
fraction is sent with the data. 

4. Each print entered must bear the maker's name, ad- 
dress, the title of the picture and the name and month of the 
competition, and should be accompanied by a letter, SENT 
SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of date, light, plate or 
film, make, type and focus of lens, stop used, exposure, 
developer and printing-process. Enclose return-postage in 
this letter. Data-blanks will be sent upon request. Be 
sure to state on the back of every print ex- 
actly for what competition it is intended. 

5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoto-Era, unless otherwise re- 
quested by the contestant. If suitable, they will be 
published in Puoto-Era, full credit in each case being 
given to the maker. 

6. Competitors are requested not to send enlarge- 
ments greater in size than 8 x 10 or mounts larger than 
12 x 15, unless they are packed with double thicknesses of 
stiff corrugated board, not the flexible kind, or with thin 
wood-veneer. Large packages may be sent by express 
very cheaply and with indemnity against loss. 

7. The prints winning prizes or Honorable Mention 
in the twelve successive competitions of every year con- 
stitute a circulating collection which will be sent for 
public exhibition to camera-clubs, art-clubs and educa- 
tional institutions throughout the country. The only 
charge is } repayment of expressage to the next destina- 
tion on the route-list. This collection is every year of 
rare beauty and exceptional educational value. 


Quarterly Miscellaneous Competitions 


THEsE will continue to be featured in PHoro-Era 
competitions during 1917 and 1918, so as to afford more 
opportunities to our readers to win official recognition. 


Awards — Spirit of Summer Competition 
Closed September 30, 1917 


First Prize: James W. Pondelicek. 

Second Prize: H. B. Rudolph. 

Third Prize: R. J. Morrow. 

Honorable Mention: Chas. J. Belden, W. R. Brad- 
ford, F. E. Bronson, D. J. Crittenberger, Martha 
Curry, O. C. Dean, J. T. Dimbleby, Louis A. Dyar, 
Mrs. on B. Fletcher, Harriet J. Goodnow, Bertran F. 
Hawley, Henry W. Jones, Benjamin F. Lippman, Rufus 
F. MacComas, Alexander Murray, Kenneth D. Smith, 
W. Stelcik, Wm. J. Wilson. 


Subjects for Competition — 1917 


“Vacation-Pictures.”” Closes October 31. 
“Domestic Pets.’’ Closes November 30. 
“*Flashlights.’’ Closes December 31. 


1918 
“The Spirit of Christmas.” Closes January 31. 
“Still-Life.” Closes February 28. 
“The Spirit of Winter.’’ Closes March 31. 
“Home-Portraits.”” Closes April 30: 
“*Miscellaneous.”’ Closes May 31. 
“The Spirit of Spring.’ Closes June 30. 
“Landscapes with Figures.”” Closes July 31. 
**Shore-Scenes.”” Closes August 31. 
“The Spirit of Summer.”” Closes September 30. 


Photo-Era Prize-Cup 


In deference to the wishes of prize-winners, the Pub- 
lisher will give them the choice of photographic supplies 
to the full amount of the First Prize ($10.00), or a solid 
silver cup, of artistic and original design, suitably in- 
scribed, as shown in the accompanying illustration. 


To Participants in Photo-Era Contests 


AccorpinG to Rule 5, a print that receives a prize 
or Honorable Mention becomes the property of PHoto- 
Era Macazine. However, this does not prevent the 
photographer from disposing of other prints from such 
negatives after he shall have received official recog- 
nition. The matter has been treated editorially in 
April and August Puoro-Eras. 

Certificates, on parchment, signed by the Publisher, 
and suitable for framing, will be sent on request, and 
free of charge, to winners of prizes or Honorable Men- 
tion in PHoto-Era competitions. 
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THE SPIRIT OF THE DUNES 


Copyright, 1917, James W. Pondelicek 
JAMES W. PONDELICEK 


FIRST PRIZE — SPIRIT OF SUMMER 


Spirit of Christmas — Advanced Competition 
Closes January 31, 1918 


To nearly every red-blooded man, woman and child 
the thought of Christmas brings an indescribable 
thrill of anticipation. The man thinks of home and 
those near and dear to him; the woman also thinks of 
home and her dear ones — particularly the children; 
but to the youngsters it is the event of the year. There 
is a spirit of good fellowship abroad in the land, and 
even the proverbial “grouch” endeavors to smile. 
However, this year, those of us who still have our 
homes and our loved ones about us should not forget 
that there are many whose relatives or friends are 
“over there,” giving their all that we may enjoy our 
Christmas in happiness and security. This Christmas 
finds the United States, too, drawn into the maelstrom 


of war, and on that account let us radiate as ever the 
spirit of Yuletide, but let us temper this same spirit 
to the times and not flout our happiness in the faces of 
those less fortunate than we. 

Now, if ever, let photography enter our homes, for 
another year may find Christmas-day without the 
presence of a loved one, and a picture may become all 
that we have left to recall happier days. It is not my 
object to shroud Christmas in gloom; but it is impera- 
tive that I try to bring home the fact that cameras 
should be used this Christmas as never before. Let 
there be economy in the food and prodigality in the use 
of plates and films. Remember that the boys “over 
there” are just as eager as ever to be home, and the 
best substitute that we can offer them is pictures of 
our Christmas family-circle. Although our sons in 
France or on the high seas may not be very exacting 
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as to the artistic and technical value of our pictures, 
let us strive to make each exposure as nearly perfect 
as possible. It should be remembered that future 
generations will place great historical value on our 
present photographic efforts. 

Perhaps the picture of greatest sympathetic appeal 
is one of the Christmas-tree. Although it is without 
doubt the most popular subject that we could select, 
it is also the most difficult one to make. Its many 
scattered lights and decorations, glittering tinsel and 
hanging baubles — in violent contrast with the dark 
green of the tree itself — make the Christmas-tree a 
difficult photographic problem. However, with due 
care the difficulties may be overcome and a picture 
obtained that will be a delight to the entire family 
and, at the same time, be very appropriate to the 
present competition. If the tree alone is to be photo- 
graphed, a combination of daylight and_ flashlight 
may be used successfully with regard to illumination. 
In favorable circumstances, daylight alone may suffice. 
If the picture must be made at night, a prolonged 
exposure by electric- or gas-light supplemented by a 
flashlight will do admirably. In connection with the 
tree, a grouping of playthings, gifts and decorations 
should be arranged so that all are in harmony. 

If it is desired to photograph a group gathered about 
the Christmas-tree, the problem becomes more difficult 
immediately. Virtually the only solution of the expo- 
sure-question is in the use of a flashlight, aided by 
such electric, gas or daylight as may be available and 
convenient to employ. Needless to say, the greatest 
care should be exercised during the preparation and 
use of the flashlight. A Christmas-tree is an ever- 
green, and hence highly inflammable. All the old, 
well-known rules with regard to making flashlight- 
pictures apply to groups about the Christmas-tree. 
In addition, one should be sure to maintain the center 
of interest and not permit an annoying confusion of 
subject-matter to spoil an otherwise excellent Christ- 
mas-picture. 

The children hold the center of interest in nearly 
every Christmas thought and deed. Directly or in- 
directly, they are responsible for the beauty, love, kind- 
ness and good cheer that radiate on Christmas-day; 
hence pictures of the children are the most highly 
prized of all. No one need be at a loss to think of suit- 
able subjects which include children. Hanging the 
stockings, filling the candy-bags, tying up the presents, 
peeking at the Christmas-tree, creeping about in 
search of Santa Claus, tumbling out of bed on Christ- 
mas morning, undoing the presents and many other 
subjects will suggest themselves to fathers, mothers 
and those of the family-circle possessed of a camera. 
Do not trust to chance to furnish suitable material, 
but rather plan everything out carefully beforehand, 
and with the help of the children strive to create in 
concrete form the beautiful Christmas thought that 
you had in mind. 

This year the family, and particularly every man 
in it, should receive special attention. As already 
pointed out, a year from to-day may find one or more 
missing from the fainily-circle, and pictures made at 
this Christmas should be technically perfect for reasons 
that are obvious. In this connection, it should be 
remembered that these pictures are of greater value, 
perhaps, to those that are away than to those that 
stay at home. Despite the seriousness of this advice, 
it does not follow that the family-circle be portrayed 
as sorrowful; on the contrary, let every face beam with 
happiness, and thus let it send out a feeling of good 
cheer that will renew and strengthen the courage of 
every member of the family at home and abroad. 


In recent years, a snowy Christmas has been rather 
rare, even in the northern parts of the United States 
and Canada. However, this year Santa Claus may visit 
us amid the whirling snow, and we should be ready 
with our cameras. Gathering the Christmas-greens, 
bringing in the Yule-log and kindred outdoor subjects 
would be welcomed by the judges. Likewise, boys and 
girls with their sleds, or making a snow-man or having 
a snowball fight would make admirable material. In 
the city, the Christmas-shoppers, the hurrying throngs 
on the streets, the small-ware and toy pedlars, the 
children gazing longingly into shop-windows and a 
portrayal of the wistfulness of the poor — all would 
furnish the camerist with innumerable opportunities. 
It must be remembered that to do justice to these and 
similar Christmas-subjects the camerist must enter 
into the spirit of the scene. Unless he feels the very 
heartbeats of the subjects before him, bis picture will 
be but a record-photograph — and nothing more. 

Exteriors and interiors of churches — with or without 
people — offer many attractive bits of unusual subject- 
matter which, in proper hands, may be used to good 
advantage. Choir-boys singing Christmas-carols, wor- 
shipers at the altar, people entering or leaving the 
church — with a sprig of holly in buttonhole or muff 
-— social worker delivering Christmas dinners to the 
poor, the Sunday-school Christmas-tree and other 
church activities furnish good material at this season. 
Then, again, the church-building itself may suggest an 
appropriate subject by its architecture, location or 
history. In passing, it occurs to me that a picture 
depicting an old sexton ringing the church-bell on 
Christmas-morning in obedience to the command 
“Ring out those Christmas-bells,”’ and showing his 
face illumined by happy thoughts of the present and 
of long ago, might, if carefully done, be made a welcome 
change. Another subject along similar lines would be 
to mount the belfry and photograph the bell-ringer 
while he plays Christmas-carols on the chimes. Of 
course, care must be taken to show unmistakably that 
it is Christmas-day; otherwise, again, we have but a 
record-photograph. We might even include the organ- 
ist, providing that we can make his portrayal thor- 
oughly convincing. These suggestions may be thought 
rather far-fetched; but I mention them in the attempt 
to awaken contestants to the fact that conventional, 
stereotyped Christmas-pictures will win small favor 
with the judges. Originality will have precedence over 
conventional, hackneyed themes—no matter how 
well they are done. Contestants should remember that 
six persons gazing at the same subject invariably see 
it from six different points of view. A Christmas-tree 
is a conventional subject; but if it is placed differently, 
decorated differently, lighted differently and photo- 
graphed differently it becomes something original — 
something that your neighbor canrot do as well as you. 

Winter-landscapes, unless very carefully thought 
out, do not lend themselves readily to the portrayal of 
the Spirit of Christmas. Nature comes to our aid in 
most other competitions, but with regard to Christmas, 
“nature unadorned” usually fails us as an ally. No 
matter how beautiful the snow sparkles in the sunshine, 
or how magnificent the snow-covered mountain-range 
may be, without the human element it is simply win- 
ter; and such a picture would be just as appropriate in 
February — there is nothing about it that reminds us 
that it is Christmas-day. 

A subject that will be taboo is one showing the family 
seated about a Christmas dinner-table that is heaped 
with food. It is hoped that we may all enjoy our Christ- 
mas-dinner:; but let us bear in mind that moderation 
on our part will ensure a saving of sufficient food to 
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THE LAST QUARTER 


H. B. RUDOLPH 


SECOND PRIZE — SPIRIT OF SUMMER 


feed many of our boys “over there,” as well as to 
nourish many others to whom what we leave on our 
dinner-plates constitutes the difference between life 
and death. Pictures of jolly Christmas dinner-parties 
therefore should be relegated to the past or saved for 
the future. Instead, gather the family about the open 
wood-fire or fireplace and, by means of a flashlight, 
illumine the faces with a soft glow that will reflect 
Christmas good cheer and that will cause happiness 
instead of pain. These days our hearts must look be- 
yond the narrow horizon of self. Some of our neigh- 
bors may know the pitiless sting of war as we do not. 

The Spirit of Christmas Competition of 1917 is like 
no other ever held in the long life of PHoto-Era. This 
year Christmas has a deeper and more spiritual sig- 
nificance than any other within the knowledge of this 
generation. There must be good cheer, happiness and 
gifts; but there must also be thoughtfulness, courage 
and sacrifice. The camerist who can portray the Christ- 
mas-spirit of 1917 must strive as never before. To ex- 
press, pictorially, that which lies too deep for words 
is an undertaking worthy the best mental and physical 
effort. Above all, make each picture speak the truth. 
Let absolute sincerity govern every step, so that the 
beholder feels and appreciates what the Christmas of 
1917 means throughout the world. Prize-winners in 
this momentous competition will have reason, in the 
years to come, to rejoice that they were enabled to 
portray, in a picture, thoughts which thousands carried 
in their hearts but were unable to express. rr 


How England Treats Prisoners of War 


Puorocrapny in one of its most beneficent and con- 
vincing forms is exemplified by a thirty-two page 
brochure, entitled “German Prisoners in Great Britain,” 
which contains over fifty photographs in halftone — 
ten of the plates being 63 x 9 inches (full-page) — 
scenes in six of the largest prisoners’ camps in Great 
Britain — Donington Hall, Alexandra Palace, Dor- 
chester, Handforth, Lofthouse Park and Eastcote. A 
special edition of this book contains over one hundred 
halftones. They illustrate nearly every aspect of life in 
the camps, and show that the living-conditions of the 
prisoners is well-nigh ideal. The quarters offer every 
reasonable comfort, and opportunities for entertain- 
ment and sports, at all seasons of the year. The book 
has pictures of beautiful gardens, evidencing the pris- 
oners’ love of floriculture and showing the men busily 
caring for the plants; extensive vegetable gardens; 
swimming-pools; poultry-yards; playgrounds, with 
the men playing football; tennis-courts (games in prog- 
ress); miniature yacht races in the large pond; a band- 
concert in the barracks square; the sailors’ siesta (rest- 
ing in hammocks), and of other outdoor activities. In- 
door-life is depicted by pictures of the theater (a dress- 
rehearsal); the reading-rooms; the toy-factory; the 
carpenters’ shop; the tailors’ shop; the recreation- 
room; the billiard-room; the Y. M. C. A. games-room; 
the post-office (parcels arriving from home); the bar- 
ber’s shop; individual prisoners busy with their hob- 
bies — artists (finished portraits of Emperor William), 
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AS THE STORM ROLLED BY 


R. J. MORROW 


THIRD PRIZE — SPIRIT OF SUMMER 


cabinet-makers, model-makers needle-workers. 
The larger pictures of the book illustrate more impor- 
tant subjects, viz., the spacious sleeping-halls, one of 
which is the nave of a cathedral; the dining-hall; the 
kitchen; the bakery; the canteen and the chapel. 
There are also several large groups of prisoners, and 
views of the different camps. 

Everywhere a spirit of ease and contentment seems 
to prevail — due to the statement in the foreword that 
the prisoners were left entirely free to choose whether 
or not they would be photographed. The photogra- 
phers were given explicit instructions that no prisoner 
was to be photographed without his consent, and that 
neither compulsion nor persuasion was to be employed 
to induce any one to form part of a group. These in- 
structions were strictly carried out, and it is significant 
of the readiness with which the men allowed themselves 


to be photographed that repeated requests were re- 
ceived by the authorities that copies of the photo- 
graphs should be placed on sale in the camps. 

These interesting photographs were made in response 
to a request received from Ambassador Gerard, when 
in Berlin, by the photographic section of the Royal 
Flying Corps, and exhibit first-rate technical ability. 
Persons interested may procure copies at any of the 
offices of the Cunard Steamship Company in the United 
States and Canada; or, if need be, by addressing the 
request to PHoro-Era. 


Camerist (in public gardens) — “‘Can you tell me, 
does this belong to the arbutus family?” 

The Custodian — “No, sir; it belongs to the corpo- 
ration.’ — London Sketch. 
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Edited by A. 


THE CRUCIBLE 


A MONTHLY DIGEST OF PHOTOGRAPHIC FACTS 
With Reviews of Foreign Magazines, Progress and Investigation 


BEARDSLEY 


Those Faulty View-Finders 


Tue use and abuse of view-finders is ever an inter- 
esting problem. The Amateur Photographer, speaking 
editorially, presents some excellent suggestions that 
are of much practical value. “Hardly a week passes 
without we hear of complaints from amateurs that the 
view-finders on their cameras give an altogether differ- 
ent image from that which is included by the lens. 
Of course this is, to a large extent, quite true; it would 
be an almost impossible task to construct a view-finder 
that would give virtually the same picture as that which 
would fall upon the plate or film, and fit it to an in- 
strument of moderate price. When the worker finds 
that his view-finder has played him false, he should ex- 
amine his camera thoroughly and satisfy himself com- 
pletely upon the following points, and the partial so- 
lution of the difficulty will be near at hand: (A) 
Whether the finder is in a direct vertical or horizontal 
parallel with the lens. (B) If it is of the square-form 
fitted to the cheaper hand-cameras, and intended to 
be reversible, whether the worker has, for instance, in- 
cluded in the vertical position those parts of the finder 
right and left that should belong to the horizontal, or, 
in the case of the latter, the two strips top and bottom 
that belong to the vertical position. In finders of this 
sort where the nicks at the corners are not present, it 
is a good plan to rule two lines from right to left near 
the top and bottom with Brunswick black and a fine 
brush for the horizontal way of the instrument, and 
also two similar lines for the vertical position. (C) If 
the shape of the finder is in a scale with the size of the 
plate or film in use. (D) In the case of a brilliant 
finder, has it been viewed from the central position 
above it? Finders of this kind viewed from the side or 
from top or bottom will give a different angle of view 
from that when viewed exactly from the vertical center 
above. It may be pointed out that nine-tenths of the 
trouble that we hear of in this direction is caused by 
neglect of some of the points mentioned above. With 
near objects, of course, greater care is needed in view- 
finding, as distant subjects will almost invariably be 
found the same in both finder and negative. It is when 
the subject is ten feet or so away that the finder should 
be examined, and all due allowance made that is deemed 
necessary.” 


Diffusing the Focus 


Tue question of diffusion is one that is of interest to 
every camera-worker. A writer in The Amateur Pho- 
tographer gives a method that is not absolutely new, 
but always of value to know. “It is sometimes wanted 
to obtain an even softness in the definition over the 
entire picture, and for this a soft-focus lens is generally 
regarded as an essential. The present writer recently, 
when attempting a landscape-subject, managed this 
by puffing a cloud of cigarette smoke across the lens 
during a rather long exposure. The result was an agree- 
able softness over the whole of the picture. This, how- 
ever, needs some care, and to obtain the best result, a 
good quantity of smoke should be drawn into the mouth, 
and then sharply exhaled in the form of a cloud across 
the lens, the reason for sharp exhalation being to break 
up tendrils of smoke that would have a bad effect upon 
the picture and produce streaks. The above has been 


suggested before when diffusion is wished for, when 
using the enlarging-lantern, but we have never seen 
it previously advocated as a valuable aid in landscape 
or even portrait-work in obtaining an even diffusion 
over every plane in the composition.” 


Permanency of Autochrome Positives 


In view of the fact that the permanency of Lumiére 
Autochrome plates is sometimes questioned, a Lumiére 
expert was asked to make a statement with regard to 
this important matter. In reply he said that an Auto- 
chrome plate properly developed and protected from 
sunlight will not fade. Moreover, he added that he 
had one that hung in a window, southern exposure, in 
direct sunlight, for three years, and that at the end of 
that time it had faded very little. However, if Auto- 
chromes are not re-developed sufficiently to remove all un- 
reduced silver, they are apt to fade or stain in time. 

In connection with the permanency of Autochrome 
transparencies, we were pleased to receive a call‘ from 
Mr. George H. Lane, of York, Pa., who is a veteran 
Autochromist. Strangely enough, he showed us a rich, 
clear and beautiful positive made on one of the first 
Lumiére Autochrome plates sold in the United States, 
in 1907. The subject was a graceful group of the Amer- 
ican and Argentine flags, and was made after Mr. Lane 
arrived in South America just ten years ago. 


Photographing Animals 


A contrisputorR to The Amateur Photographer gives 
several interesting facts with regard to photographing 
animals. “One of the secrets of success in this branch 
of work is in catching and retaining for a moment the 
attention of the animal. This can usually be done by 
making a suitable noise. Dogs — the buzz of a bee or 
mew of a cat. Cats — a scratching noise, such as one 
can make by drawing a pin over rough paper. Young 
cats are usually attracted by slowly moving a feather 
attached to a bit of thread. Cows — generally pay 
notice to the well-imitated bark of a dog. Sheep — are 
similarly attracted, but in their case the noise, if too 
loud, will set them on the run. Horses can usually be 
attracted by a shrill whistle. It has been stated that 
horses can hear a higher note than that barely audible 
by human ears. Poultry — every one is familiar with 
the clucking sound usually made in the farmyard by 
those who feed the fowls.” 


Physical Reduction for Negatives 


Aw excellent method for the physical reduction of 
negatives is found in a recent issue of The Professional 
Photographer. “Ground cuttlefish and resin mixed in 
equal parts make a very good powder for rubbing down 
an over-dense part of a negative. The best way to use 
it is to take some of the powder on the finger-tip and 
rub with a circular motion on the part to be reduced. 
If the part is too small for this method, use the powder 
on the point of a paper-stump. For large spaces, where 
more friction can be used, fine pumice and the finest 
grade of emery mixed together make a very good pow- 
der. The emery should be the grade used by opticians 
and jewelers.” 
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BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA, Round Robin Guild Competition 
367 Boylston Street, Boston, U.S. A. 


Prizes 

First Prize: Value $5.00. 

Second Prize: Value $2.50. 

Third Prize: Value $1.50. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction with the prize-winning pictures, 
or in later issues, will be given Honorable Mention. 

A certificate of award, printed on parchment paper, 
will be sent on request. 

Subject for each contest is ‘‘ Miscellaneous ’’; 
but only original prints are desired. 

Prizes, chosen by the winner, will be awarded in 
photographic materials sold by any dealer or manu- 
facturer who advertises in PHoto-Era, or in books. 


Rules 

1. This competition is open only to members of the 
Round Robin Guild. Membership, however, is free to 
all subscribers; also to regular purchasers of Puoro- 
Era on receipt of their name and address, for registra- 
tion, and that of their dealer. 

2. All Guild members are eligible in this competition 
provided they never have received a prize from PHoto- 
Era other than in the Beginners’ Class. Any one who 
has received only Honorable Mention in the Pooto-ERra 
Advanced Competition still remains eligible in the 
Round Robin Guild Beginners’ Competition; but upon 
winning a prize in the Advanced Class, one cannot 
again participate in the Beginners’ Class. Of course, 
beginners are at liberty to enter the Advanced Class 
whenever they so desire. 

8. As many prints as desired, in any medium except 
blue-print, may be entered, but they must represent the 
unaided work of the competitor from start to finish, and 
must be artistically mounted. Subjects which have 
appeared in other publications are not eligi- 
ble, nor may duplicate prints be sold, or en- 
teredin competition elsewhere, before Photo- 
Era awards are announced. Sepia-prints on 
rough paper are not suitable for reproduction, and such 
should be accompanied by smooth prints on P. O. P., or 
black-and-white paper having the same gradations and 
detail. 

4. Unsuccessful prints will not be returned unless re- 
turn-postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or 


fraction is sent with the data. Criticism on request. 


5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoro-Era, unless otherwise 
requested by the contestant. If suitable, they will be 
published in Pooto-Era, full credit being given. 

6. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name, ad- 
dress, Guild-number, the title of the picture and the name 
and month of the competition, and should be accompanied 
by a letter, SENT SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of 
date, light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer and printing-process. Enclose 
return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks will be sent upon 
request. Be sure to state on the back of every 
print exactly for what contest it is intended. 

7. Competitors are requested not to send enlarge- 
ments greater in size than 8 x 10 or mounts larger than 
12x 15, unless they are packed with double thicknesses of 
stiff corrugated board, not the flexible kind, or with thin 
wood-veneer. Large packages may be sent by express 
very cheaply and with indemnity against loss. 


Awards — Beginners’ Competition 
Closed September 30, 1917 


First Prize: J. H. Saunders. 

Second Prize: Alvah G. Clark. 

Third Prize: Ralph H. Blohm. 

Honorable Mention: Alfred Cohn, George W. French, 
Emil H. Kopp, Jr., Henry L. Osborn, Alice J. Platt, 
Geo. P. Russell, E. W. Underhill. 

Special commendation is due the following workers 
for meritorious prints: Ceo. W. Dell, I ouis G. Kurtze- 
born, Edgar Rutter, Joseph S. Sylvester, Jr. 


Why Every Beginner Should Compete 


Tue trouble with most competitions is that they place 
the beginner at a disadvantage. If advanced workers 
be allowed to compete, beginners have little chance to 
win prizes, and so quickly lose interest after a few trials. 

There are two monthly competitions in which prints 
may be entered, with prizes commensurate with the 
value of the subjects likely to be entered. They are: 
The Round Robin Guild Competition and the PHoto- 
Era Competition. The former is the better one for a 
beginner to enter first, though he may, whenever it 
pleases him, participate in the latter. After having won 
a few prizes in the Peginners’ Class it is time to enter 
prints in the Pooto-Era Advanced Competition. 

As soon as one has been awarded a prize in the PHoto- 
Era Competition, he may consider himself an advanced 
worker, so far as Pooro-Era records are concerned, and 
after that time, naturally, he will not care to be an- 
nounced as the winner of a prize in the Beginners’ Class, 
but will prefer always to compete in the PHoto-Era 
Competition for advanced workers. In accordance with 
this natural impulse, it has been made a rule by the 
Publisher that prize-winners in the Advanced Class 
may not compete in the Beginners’ Class. 

To measure skill with other beginners tends to main- 
tain interest in the competition every month. Compe- 
tent judges select the prize-winning prints, and if one 
does not find his among them there is a good reason. 
Sending a print which failed to the Guild Editor for 
criticism will disclose what it was, and if the error be 
technical rather than artistic, a request to the Guild 
Editor for suggestions how to avoid the trouble will 
bring forth expert information. The Round Robin Guild 
Departments, including those of personal counsel and 
criticism, form an endless chain of advice and assistance 
if members will connect the links. 


A Photographic Jewel 


October 26, 1917. 
Dear Doctor French: 

I have a number of near-jewels in my library, but 
Anderson’s “Pictorial Landscape-Photography,” pub- 
lished by you and awarded me as prize in “Our Con- 
tributing Critics” competition, must be regarded as a 
diamond. I shall read it many times for pleasure and 
shall study it diligently for profit. 

With best wishes, I am 
Very sincerely yours, 
W. H. Lams. 
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ADJUSTING THE SAIL 
FIRST PRIZE 


Christmas and the Camerist 


AsiwE from the gift of a camera, most amateur- 
photographers receive comparatively few photographic 
Christmas-presents. By that, I mean that many rela- 
tives and friends seem to hold to the belief that the 
gift of a camera is all that is needed to equip the cam- 
erist completely and efficiently for any photographic 
work to be done. Possibly these well-meaning people 
think that a developing, printing and enlarging-equip- 
ment is included within the camera, or that trays, 
graduates, chemicals, fixing-boxes and developing- 
tanks are no longer required. True enough, if the cam- 
erist is a push-the-button-and-run-to-the-corner-drug- 
store-with-the-film type of worker, a camera without 
even a carrying-case is sufficient photo-equipment. On 
the other hand, the camerist who is in the game for all 
it is worth needs and will appreciate many photo- 
accessories, which will enable him to improve his work 
and the efficiency of his equipment. 

Let us suppose, for example, that a member of your 
immediate family received a new camera last Christ- 


mas. During the year he may have added such photo-. 


accessories as he could afford on those that he needed 
the most. We will further assume that he has grown 
tired of developing his films in the improvised dark- 
room beneath the cellar-stairs and that his one desire 
is to obtain a developing-tank. Unfortunately, the 
size of tank needed costs about seven dollars, and, in 
these times, that amount is just seven dollars too much. 
However, if the members of the family can be made to 
forego the giving of neckties, sleeve-supporters, fancy 
suspenders and pocket-knives in favor of concentrating 
financially on the seven-dollar developing-tank, our 
camerist will be gladdened on Christmas-morning, 
and at the same time the family-resources will be con- 
served. We hear much these days of “community- 
activities,” why not have community — or better, 
family — Christmas-presents to deserving camerists. 


J. H. SAUNDERS 


— BEGINNERS’ CONTEST 


Needless to say, seven-dollar developing-tanks are 
the exception rather than the rule; but the fact remains 
that the family, individually or collectively, can do 
much to help the amateur-photographer enjoy his 
equipment. It often happens that one new enamel- 
tray in which to wash prints completes an otherwise 
incomplete set of trays. Metal or wooden clips with 
which to hang up films to dry are always welcome. 
Stirring-rods and paddles with which to handle prints 
save the appearance of finger-nails and help to avoid 
staining the prints. Tray-thermometers and stirring- 
rod thermometers are invaluable for mixing solutions 
and during development. Direct-view finders are 
gaining favor steadily and are now supplied to fit 
nearly all makes of cameras. Spirit-levels are a ne- 
cessity to the careful worker who wishes to avoid 
showing water running up or down hill. Ray-filters, 
and their value in photographing landscapes, cloud- 
effects and flower-studies, need not be emphasized. 
There are many kinds and at all prices. Their selection 
should depend on the work to be done. Extra plate- 
holders can always be used to advantage, and likewise 
printing-frames. Enlarging-cameras are now used 
widely and are an excellent addition to any camerist’s 
equipment. There will always be a demand for a sub- 
stantial tripod, particularly for interior exposures. To 
this should be fitted a ball-and-socket joint to permit 
the camera to be tilted to any desired angle. Albums 
to hold the pictures are essential, and enable the cam- 
erist to present his work neatly and in orderly se- 
quence. In this connection print-rollers are of great 
assistance, and likewise a jar of pure photo-paste. With- 
out continued enumeration, it should be added that 
photo-chemicals are now expensive and that many 
camerists would appreciate an ounce or a pound of 
their favorite developer as a Christmas-present. 

Many times I have pointed out that in most cases a 
photo-fan is not the reader that a baseball fan is known 
to be. A man that is interested in the “great national 
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game” will rattle off the names of players, box-scores, 
batting-averages, games to be played and other in- 
formation as if he were an expert; whereas many photo- 
fans must be coaxed to read even the photographic 
magazines, to say nothing of the excellent books on 
photography now on the market — particularly those 
endorsed by Puoro-Era. Baseball-fans consider their 
time well spent to keep informed on the very latest 
developments of their favorite game. Why should not 
photo-fans be as well-informed? There seems to be a 
prevailing impression that most books on photography 
are “too deep” for the digestion of the amateur. True; 
there are many highly technical works that are beyond 
the average amateur; but it is just as true that there 
are many interesting and readable books that would 
do the camerist much good to read. 

Every amateur-photographer should be a subscriber 
to one or more photographic magazines — domestic 
and foreign —and he should own a few standard 
books on theoretical and practical photography with 
at least three good ks on composition. Some may 
say, “Why read these books when the direction-book 
that came with my camera gives me all the informa- 
tion I need?” The answer rests with the individual 
camerist. However, it may be noted that the amateur- 
photographers who are successful and whose names 
appear at Exhibitions and Salons have read and do 
read photographic literature carefully, thoroughly and 
exhaustively. Those who wish to give a camerist a 
Christmas-gift that will be of permanent and educa- 
tional value should see to it that he is given a sub- 
scription to a standard photographic magazine and 
that he is given at least one reliable work on photog- 
raphy and one on composition. 

It has not been my intention to be exhaustive in my 
Christmas-gift suggestions. If I have succeeded in 
arousing the interest of those most vitally concerned, 
the effort has been well repaid. Without a doubt other 
means to attain the same end will suggest themselves 
to relatives and friends of the camerist. Whatever the 
means employed, I may safely say, in behalf of amateur- 
photographers in general, that each photographic Christ- 
mas-present given will be deeply appreciated because 
it was unexpected and because it may have been be- 
yond the financial reach of the happy recipient. 

A. 


H. B. 


Hypnotism and Photography 


Epirors or Puoro-Era: 

Dear Sirs,— In view of the high plane upon which 
Puoro-Era is conducted, may I doubt the wisdom of 
your seeming acceptance in its pages of there being 
such a thing as “Psychic Photography,” or of the use 
and power of hypnotism as related in connection with 
the Indian juggler story. 

As mystic and spiritualistic mediums from the Fox 
sisters to Palladino have been exposed continuously 
for the mere tricksters they were, it would seem wiser 
that you should stamp as absolutely absurd and be- 
neath consideration the existence of the slightest truth 
in such claims, the more especially as in the present 
day our highest authorities deny even the claim of 
mental telepathy which made so much noise after hyp- 
notism had had its day. 

The references in your article to the late Mr. Mask- 
elyne are misleading. He was not an authority “in 
spirit-phenomena,” but an expert in the exposure of 
the tricks of spirit-phenomena. As I knew Mr. Mask- 
elyne, I can quote him directly as stating what he stated, 
again and again, in private and in public, that there 
was no such performance ever given in India, or else- 


where, as the one you quote. At one period of his ca- 
reer Mr. Maskelyne visited India to investigate this 
and other alleged marvelous tricks of the native jug- 
glers. On his return to England, he stated that he 
never found one above the level of ordinary sleight- 
of-hand work, and his offer of £50 to any one there to 
perform the so-called rope-trick was never taken up. 

The story of this arose from an early-traveler’s story; 
it has persisted for years though never confirmed, just 
as the story of the use of a camera to prove that there 
was no rope, the audience being hypnotized, has also 
been proved a myth. 

When the late Mr. Heller was giving his perform- 
ances in the old theater here in New York, known as 
the Comique, I met him frequently, and, like Maskelyne, 
he was always greatly amused and disgusted by 
any belief in spiritualism, mesmerism or hypnotism, 
declaring that there was nothing that any practitioner 
in these delusions exhibited he could not beat by still 
greater mystifying illusions. To prove this, he gave a 
special “séance,’one afternoon, for a lot of newspaper- 
men, many of them his personal friends. I was unable 
to be present, but my cousin — then on the editorial 
staff of the World —who was there, told me what 
Heller did that afternoon made his blood run cold, al- 
though warned that all was mere trickery. Disem- 
bodied heads floated about the darkened theater, arm- 
less hands tapped on the shoulder, spirits (!) arose from 
the stage, floated in air and vanished, furniture moved 
without visible agency, and altogether my cousin said 
that it was “ghastly,” and would have been nerve 
and soul destroying in other circumstances. 

Weak minds are all too easily influenced — witness 
the persistence of the alleged miracle in the appearance 
in the heavens of the angelic archers at the battle of 
Mons, which turned the tide of battle for the French 
and English. This “miracle” had its rise in a pretty 
little story by Arthur Machem, the English author. 
The story spread and spread, till finally accepted, as a 
veritable modern miracle, by thousands of the credu- 
lous, and even by priests and ministers, and was eagerly 
seized upon by the “occult” societies, and really 
found persons who solemnly attested that they actually 
saw the angel-archers and heard their encouraging 
cries. Machem became so worried by all this that he 
made every attempt to run down these alleged eye-and- 
ear-witnesses, but was never able to find them. 

The story of the Indian rope-trick is but the story of 
a hundred incredulous things that fascinate weak im- 
aginations until persistence in the relation makes them 
accepted by such as based on verity. 

I should like to see Pooro-Era ennobling the art of 
Photography to its highest scientific achievement 
rather than have it seem to acquiesce in the use of 
honest cameras and lenses to trick-photography by 
unse rupulous humbugs. 

Sincerely yours, 
H. Epwarps-Ficken. 


[The article “Psychic Photography,” referred to by 
Mr. Edwards-Ficken, appeared in PHoro-Era, August, 
1917, on the “Crucible” page. We appreciate the in- 
terest and friendly spirit shown by Mr. Edwards- 
Ficken, but we did not intend to go on record as be- 
lieving in these impossible tricks. The article in ques- 
tion was quoted in the main from a reliable foreign ex- 
change with the desire to bring an interesting incident 
to the attention of American amateur-photographers. 
We did not suppose for a moment that it would be 
taken seriously by real students of psychic phenomena, 
since they have at hand far more reliable data than 
those contained in a short quoted article-— Eprror.] 
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SECOND PRIZE 
BEGINNERS’ CONTEST 


STONY BROOK 


On Approval 


The British Journal of Photography comments on 
doing business “on approval” in the United States. 
It says: ‘Our American cousins (or is it brothers now?) 
are usually credited with being good hands at trading, 
so that we were rather surprised in looking through 
some of their recent publications to find that certain 
writers claim to have done a satisfactory business in 
enlargements, home-photography and the like, on the 
basis of payment if the work is approved. On the 
other side, conditions may be different; but here we do 
not think such a proposition would be found to pay, 
in the long run. We have seen too much of the evils 
of the ‘invitation’ sitting to wish to extend the prin- 
ciple to copies and enlargements, especially when the 
orders are obtained by using a mailing-list of strangers. 
At the same time, we think that photographers as a 
body might be a little more speculative in dealing 
with clients from whom they have already received 
orders. We have known men who have added consid- 
erably to their turnover by making enlargements or 
copies in a superior style from approved pictures, and 
submitting them after the original order was com- 
pleted. This helps to fill up dull times, and the few 
rejects will come in very usefully as specimens.” 


ALVAH G. CLARK 


Showing Autochrome Transparencies 


Any camera-club that desires to entertain its mem- 
bers and friends this winter with a display of Auto- 
chrome Transparencies may adopt the method of 
Alfred Homes Lewis, described in these pages several 
years ago. It consists of a series of cabinets constructed 
of thin wood boards, illuminated by powerful Tung- 
sten or Mazda lamps, used at proper voltage, and 
screened by sheets of glass covered by bluish-white 
tissue-paper on which rest the transparencies. 


Action-Pictures Wanted 


Aut who have enjoyed reading the literary contri- 
butions to PHoto-Era by E. L. C. Morse will be glad 
to come to his rescue with pictures according to his 
classified advertisement in this issue. Mr. Morse needs 
scenes of rural life — a farmer plowing a field, a mower, 
a man raking hay, a boy going to school, a woman 
mending stockings or preparing dinner. Likewise, he 
needs any lively scene in the street — a man at work 
or a child at play; also, scenes of activity on land or 
water. Please look over your negatives carefully, with- 
out delay, and report to Mr. Morse, for whose honesty 
of motive and policy PHoto-Era vouches cheerfully. 
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ANSWERS TQ ovenres 


Subscribers and regular readers wishing information 
upon any point in connection with their photographic 
work are invited to make use of this department. Address 
all inquiries to Correspondence Department, Puoto-ERa, 
867 Boylston Street, Boston, U.S. A. If a personal reply 
ts desired, enclose a self-addressed, stamped envelope. 


J. G.— To photograph mahogany furniture so 
that the grain will show, employ a panchromatic plate 
and an orange-red filter, such as the Wratten & Wain- 
wright Tricolor A. This will record the greatest pos- 
sible contrast between the lighter and darker portions 
of the wood, and so make the most of the beauty of the 
grain. For very dark old mahogany or rosewood it 
may be necessary to employ a deep-red filter, such as 
the Wratten & Wainwright F. This should be avoided 
if possible, however, because the manner in which it 
overcorrects all lighter tones tends to give a general 
impression of untruth. 

H. W. J.— The Fraunhofer Lines, in spectrum 
analysis, are the transverse dark lines observed when 
viewing the solar spectrum in a spectroscope. 

D. A. P.— To develop a panchromatic plate, 
which is sensitive to all colors, that light must be used 
by which one can see the most with the least possible 
illumination, which is a green safelight. Such a safe- 
light usually consists of a sheet of glass coated with a 
bright yellow gelatine film, and another sheet coated 
with a bright green film, bound face to face, with a thick 
sheet of green paper between. Obviously these colors 
must be accurately adjusted in the spectroscope and by 
trial with the plates. Every manufacturer of panchro- 
matic plates either sells a suitable safelight or recom- 
mends one, and the camerist will do well to adopt it. 

W. C. R.— The role of potassium metabisul- 
phite in the developer is purely that of a preserv- 
ative. As such it is conceded to be more satisfactory 
than the usual oxalic acid in a pyro-formula. For 
30-minute development at a temperature of 65 degrees 
the following is excellent: 


Potassium metabisulphite ........ 70 grains 

Sodium sulphite, anhydrous ...... 3 ounces 

Sodium carbonate, anhydrous ..... 1 ounce 


For use, take ? ounce of each stock-solution and make 
up to 48 ounces with water. 

FE. A. C.—For landscape-work a two- or 
three-time filter is usually the best, inasmuch 
as in clear weather it permits the making of snapshots 
without the bother of a tripod. Burke & James, Inc., 
G. Cramer Dry-Plate Company, Eastman Kodak 
Company, Bausch & Lomb Optical Company, C. P. 
Goerz American Optical Company and other firms 
manufacture filters in all speeds and at all prices. We 
would suggest that, since you have a Goerz V. P. Tenax 
Camera, with Dagor lens, that you write first to the 
C. P. Goerz American Optical Company to find out 
whether or not they are able to supply you with the 
correct filter. Should they be unable to meet your re- 
quirements, it would then be advisable for you to write 
to the other manufacturers. For portraits the above- 
mentioned filter would be serviceable, but should you 
wish greater correction it would be possible for you to 


use a five- or ten-time filter, providing the subject re- 
mained motionless. It is possible for you to obtain 
plates for your camera that may be used efficiently 
with any filter. Any standard orthochromatic dry- 
plate will serve you satisfactorily. From our experience, 
Cramer, Eastman, Imperial, Wellington, Barnett, 
Paget, Ilford, Hammer and other makes of dryplates 
in your size do excellent work. 

We would suggest that you write to the G. Cramer 
Dry-Plate Company and the Hammer Dry-Plate 
Company, both of St. Louis, Mo., for their booklets 
dealing with ray-filters. We would also suggest writing 
to Burke & James, Eastman Kodak Company, Bausch 
& Lomb Optical Company and other manufacturers 
for whatever descriptive matter they may have on 
hand dealing with filters. We believe that after you 
have carefully read these various booklets, which 
really are not technical, you will be able to make your 
own decision to advantage. 

S. R.— There are many excellent and safe 
gas darkroom-lamps on the market. Nearly all 
manufacturers make one or more models, and we would 
not have the space to mention all of them. However, 
by calling at one of the dealer’s in New York City, we 
are sure that he will have on hand what you require. 
The Eastman professional darkroom-lamps are excel- 
lent. With regard to your darkroom in the bathroom, 
we note what you say about the walls and the use of a 
piece of red glass. We appreciate the fact that it would 

impossible for you to darken the high brick-wall 
outside of your bathroom-window. With regard to the 
use of red glass to avoid the light coming from this wall, 
we beg to say that you should be very careful to buy 
copper-flashed red glass; otherwise, you will not have 
a light that is absolutely safe. The smaller the area of 
the glass, the better it will be, and the less chance for 
trouble. We take the opportunity of suggesting that 
a developing-tank would do away with all of your 
difficulties, since by the use of a changing-bag you 
could load the tank and then do all the work in broad 
daylight, with the windows open, and in comfort. 
With regard to the side from which the light should 
fall on the subject, there is no definite rule. The entire 
matter rests with the subject at hand and the conditions 
under which the picture is to be made. We would refer 
you to Paul Lewis Anderson’s “Pictorial Landscape- 
Photography,” mentioned in PHoto-Era, and to 
Poore’s excellent book “Pictorial Composition and 
the Critical Judgment of Pictures,” both of which would 
be of assistance to you. With regard to an orthochro- 
matic plate without a filter, for portraiture, we believe 
that for most subjects it would be preferable to the same 
plate used with a filter. 

J. M. B.— With regard to obtaining a soft- 
focus effect from a sharp negative by means of 
diffusion in the enlarging, we would say that 
although diffusion may be obtained by manipulating 
the lens in the enlarging-camera, this diffusion is not 
equivalent to the same diffusion obtained from a nega- 
tive made from a soft-focus lens. Also, it is possible 
to take an anastigmat lens and by careful manipula- 
tion to obtain more or less diffusion. This, however, 
requires extraordinary skill, and cannot be done in 
every case, since it is a well-known fact that every 
anastigmat lens, no matter what its position with re- 
gard to the plate, will produce some one plane sharply. 
There are two ways that we believe might be of assist- 
ance to you to obtain the desired effect. One is to obtain 
a soft-focus lens and make your negatives with it. 
The other is to make your negatives with an ordinary 
lens and enlarge them through a soft-focus lens on an 
enlarging-camera. Both methods will obtain diffusion. 
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PRINT-CRITICISM 


Address all prints for criticism, enclosing return-postage 
at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or fraction 
thereof, to Correspondence Department, Puoto-Era, 
367 Boylston Street, Boston, U. S. A. Prints must bear 
the maker's name and address, and be accompanied by a 
letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of date, light, 
stop used, exposure, developer and printing-process. 


G. C. R.— Your picture is top-heavy, has too much 
contrast and scattered interest — above being the dark 
woods, and below, the brightly illumined road, divided 
sharply by a two-board fence — the highest light in 
the picture. With the use of a color-screen or color- 
filter, you doubtless would have obtained better color- 
values and less con- 
trast. The bridge ap- 
pears to offer more 
pictorial possibilities 
than your entire ar- 
rangement. The road 
itself is not pictur- 
esque, and the fence 
least of all. 

J.A.E -—In your 
picture, “Road in 
the Park,” the tree 
at the extreme left is 
superfluous. It would 
have been better if it 
had been omitted. 
Also, the tree at the 
right in the distance 
is too deep in tone. 
It might easily have 
been softened in the 
negative or, possi- 
bly, in the print. 
Otherwise, the pic- 
ture expresses) a 
beautiful outdoor 
spirit, good perspec- 
ive, and is other- 
wise attractive. 

M. R. P .— Your 
near landscape con- 
tains a blank piece 
of sky in the shape 
of a square in the 
upper left-hand part 
of the picture. This 
should be filled with 
a cloud, if you have 
one in your nega- 
tive, or you might WILD ROSE 
make the picture 
over again, posing 
the figure against 
a better background. At present, the landscape is 
incomplete. Furthermore, the contrast is too glaring 
between the dark landscape and the white figure. 
There appear to be no color-values, which might have 
been procured with the proper kind of plate and ray- 
filter. Moreover, the entire figure looks as if covered 
with whitewash, or some equally glaring white sub- 
stance. The legs of the figure suggest some value of 
flesh-tint; but this is absent in the arms, neck and face 
of the figure — totally untrue to nature, yet possible to 
render correctly by orthochromatic photography. 


THIRD PRIZE — BEGINNERS’ CONTEST 


G. E. M.— The print you sent us for criticism is very 
dirty, showing very careless manipulation in printing 
or developing, or both. Also, the water-line is not level, 
which is a common error and entirely inexcusable. If 
not in the taking of the original picture, you could 
have avoided it by trimming. 

K. D. S.— Your interpretation of the “Spirit of Sum- 
mer,” representing a young girl in white and abbrevi- 
ated costume in dancing attitude, out of doors, against 
a dark background of shrubbery, merits commendation. 
The young girl, in her attitude of unrestrained joy, 
hands above her head, is admirably symbolic of this 
subject, but unfortunately her hands are close together, 
and, with the bracelet around the right wrist, give the 
impression of the hands being shackled. This is of minor 
importance compared with the background, which, 
originally very spotty, has been doctored very obvi- 
ously, the white spots being toned down to bring about 
a sort of harmony in the background. This, also, re- 
duces the sky be- 
hind the bushes to 
a very low tone, 
whereas the _fore- 
ground is brilliantly 
illuminated by the 
sun. The pose of the 
figure is natural and 
convincing and is ex- 
ceedingly well’ bal- 
anced. 

J. S. S.— “The 
End of a_ Perfect 
Walk” —a_ rather 
poor title for a pic- 
ture where a young 
man appears to be 
hurriedly scrambling 
over a wooden gate 
—is too symmetrical 
to be pictorial, with 
a tree on each side; 
but there are picto- 
rial possibilities in 
the scene which 
could have been util- 
ized to better ad- 
vantage. The defini- 
tion is unpleasantly 
sharp. A print made 
through one sheet of 
thin transparent cel- 
luloid might be bet- 
ter. 

G. W. D.— Your 
picture, “Sunshine 
and Shadow,” lacks 
perspective, and the 
receding path 
RALPH H. BLOHM — through the woods 
appears to be in one 
plane. This is due to 
faulty focusing and 
improper lighting. The scene as a pictorial motive is 
very promising. 

H. T.— Your picture of a garden-scene i is filled with 
life; but from an artistic view-point, white shirt-waists 
do not appear to advantage in a landscape against dark 
foliage. If the shirt-waist of the young girl in the fore- 
ground could be softened, either by reduction of the 
negative or by some other means, it would look much 
better. At present, the contrast between the almost 
black shadows and the very white dress-material is 
altogether too marked and a pleasing effect marred. 
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Photo-Era Exposure-Guide 


Calculated to give Full Shadow-Detail, at Sea-Level, 42° N. Lat. 


For altitudes up to 5000 feet no change need be made. 
From 8000 to 12000 feet use 4 of the exposure in the table. 


in the table. 


From 5000 to 8000 feet take 34 of the time 


Exposure for average landscapes with light foreground, river-scenes, light-colored buildings, monuments, snow- 
scenes with trees in foreground. For use with Class 1 plates, stop F/8, or U.S. 4. For other plates, or stops, see 


the tables on the opposite page. 


“These figures must be increased up 
to five timesif the light is in- 
clined to be yellow or red. 

tLatitude 60° N. multiply by 3; 


MONTH AND WEATHER 


55° Xx 2; 529% 2; 30° x 34. N. 

$Latituie 60° Ne multipiy a Fers., Oct. Mar., Apk., May, JUNE, 
55° 2; 52° 1%; 30° x 44. NOvV., DEC. Seer. JULY § 
FLatitude 60° N. multiply by 1443] laf | | & 
B5° 1; 52° 1; 30° X | Sle a] 
§Latitude 60° N. multiply by 144;] » | Ale aig | | nig a 
fiaw. te 
16 8 | |s025 12 6/3 leo 8 | 4 
10-11 a.m. and1-2 pm. 
25,12 6 3 3/2512 6 | 2010 
9-10 a.m. and 2-3 p.m. 1%) 2°) 2/1/21) 1] 
12 6/3 | 3 5 | 2 25/12|6| 3 
8-9 a.m. and 3-4 p.m. | 
7-8 a.m. and 4—5 p.m. | 
| | | 2010 5/2) 4/20 10/5/38] 3 
6-7 a.m. and 5-6 p.m. | | s 
5-6 a.m. and 6-7 p.m. ng 
| | | | 5 3 1} 


The exposures given are approximately correct, provided the shutter-speeds are accurately marked. In case the 
results are not just what you want, use the tables merely as a basis and increase or decrease the exposure to fit the 
conditions. Whenever possible keep the shutter-speed uniform and vary the amount of light when necessary by 
changing the stop. Focal-plane shutters require only one-third of the exposures stated above. 


SUBJECTS. For other subjects, multiply the exposure for an average landscape by the 
aumber given for the class of subject. 


1/8 Studies of sky and white clouds. 


1/4 Open views of sea and sky; very 
distant landscapes; studies of rather 
sunrise- 


heavy clouds ; 
studies. 


1/2 Open landscapes without fore- 
ground; open beach, harbor- and 
shipping-scenes ; yachts under sail; very 
light-colored objects; studies of dark 
clouds; snow-scenes with no dark ob- 
jects; most telephoto-subjects outdoors ; 
wooded hills not far distant from lens. 


2 Landscapes with medium fore- to 
ground ; landscapes in fog or mist; 48 
buildings showing both sunny and shady 
sides; well-lighted street-scenes; per- 


PLATES. 


sunset- 


and 


sons, animals and moving objects at least 
thirty feet away from the camera. 


4 Landscapes with heavy fore- 
ground ; buildings or trees occupying 
most of the picture; brook-scenes with 
heavy foliage ; shipping about the docks ; 
red-brick buildings and other dark ob- 
jects ; groups outdoors in the shade. 

8 Portraits outdoors in the shade; 
very dark near objects, particularly 
when the image of the object nearly fills 
the plate and full shadow-detail is re- 
quired. 

16 Badly-lighted river-banks, ravines, 
glades and under the trees. Wood- 
interiors not open to the sky. 

Average indoor-portraits in a 

well-lighted room, light surroundings. 


When plates other than those in Class I are used, the exposure indicated above 


must be multiplied by the number given at the head of the class of plates. 
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For Perpetual Reference 


For other stops multiply by the number 
in the third column 


Example 


The factors that determine correct exposure are, first, 
the strength of light; second, the amount of light and 
dark in the subject; third, speed of plate or film; fourth, 
the size of diaphragm used. 

To photograph an average landscape with light fore- 
ground, in Feb., 2 to 3 p.m., bright sunshine, with plate 
from Class 1, R. R. Lens, stop F/8 (or U.S. 4). In the 
table look for ‘“‘Hour,” and under the column headed 
“Bright Sunshine,” note time of exposure, 1/16 second. 
If a smaller stop is used, for instance, F/16, then to 
calculate time of exposure multiply the average time 
given for the F/8 stop by the number in the third column 
of the table for other stops, opposite the diaphragm 
chosen. The number opposite F/16 is 4. Multiply 
1/16 X4=1/4. Hence, the exposure will be 1/4 second. 

For other plates consult the table of plate-speeds. If 
a plate from Class 1/2 be used, multiply the time given 
for average exposure, F'/8 Class 1, by the number of the 
class. 1/16X1/2=1/32. Hence, the exposure will be 
1/32 second. 


Ilford Monarch 
Lumiére Sigma 
Marion Record 
Seed Graflex 
Wellington Extreme 


Ansco Speedex Film 


Central Special 
Cramer Crown 
Eastman Speed-Film 


Barnet Super-Speed Ortho. 


Class 1/3, P.E. 156, Wy. 350, Wa. 


Class 1/2, P. E. 128, Wy. 250, Wa. 


Speeds of Plates on the American Market 


U.S. 1 F/4 x 1/4 
u.s.2 F/5.6 x 1/2 
an 
Be U. S. 2.4 F/6.3 x 5/8 
| U.S.3 F/7 x 3/4 
62s 
U.S. 8 F/11 x2 
| U.S. 16 F/16 x4 
| U.S. 32 F/22. x 8 
° 
< U. S. 64 F/32 xX 16 
Class-Numbers. No. 1, Photo-Era. 


Imperial Ortho. Special Sensitive 
Kodak N. C. Film 


Kodoid 

Lumiére Film and 
Marion P. S. 
Premo Film-Pack 
Seed Gilt Edge 27 


Standard Imperial Portrait 
Standard Polychrome 


Stanley Regular 
Vulean Film 


Wellington Anti-Screen 


Wellington Film 


No. 2, Wynne. No. 3, Watkins 


Lumiére Ortho. A 
Lumiére Ortho. B 


Class 2, P. E. 78, Wy. 120, Wa. 
Cramer Medium Iso. 

Ilford Rapid Chromatic 

Ilford Special Rapid 

Imperial Special Rapid 
Lumiére Panchro. C 

Class 3, P. E. 64, Wy. 90, Wa. 
Barnet Medium 


Barnet Ortho. Medium 
Cramer Trichromatic 


Blue Label 


Hammer Special Ex. Fast 
Imperial Flashlight 

Imperial Special Sensitive 

Seed Gilt Edge 30 

Wellington ’Xtra Speedy 

Class 3/4, P. E. 120, Wy. 200, Wa. 
Barnet Red Seal 

Cramer Instantaneous Iso. 
Defender Vulcan 

Ensign Film 

Hammer Extra Fast, B. L. 
Ilford Zenith 

Paget Extra Special Rapid 

Paget Ortho. Extra Special Rapid 


Class 1, P. E. 111, Wy. 180, Wa. 
American 

Ansco Film, N. C. 

Atlas Roll-Film 

Barnet Extra Rapid 

Barnet Ortho. Extra Rapid 
Central Comet 

Imperial Non-Filter 


Wellington Speedy 
Wellington Iso. Speedy 
W. & W. Panchromatic 


Class 11/4, P.E. 90, Wy. 180, Wa. 


Cramer Banner X 

Cramer Isonon 

Cramer Spectrum 

Defender Ortho. 

Defender Ortho., N.-H. 
Eastman Extra Rapid 
Hammer Extra Fast Ortho. 
Hammer Non-Halation 
Hammer Non-Halation Ortho. 
Seed 26x 

Seed C. Ortho. 

Seed L. Ortho. 

Seed Non-Halation 

Seed Non-Halation Ortho. 
Standard Extra 

Standard Orthonon 


Class 11/2, P. E. 84, Wy. 160, Wa. 


Cramer Anchor 


Hammer Fast 

Ilford Chromatic 
Ilford Empress 

Seed 23 

Stanley Commercial 
Wellington Landscape 


Class 5, P. E. 56, Wy. 60, Wa. 
Cramer Commercial 

Hammer Slow 

Hammer Slow Ortho. 
Wellington Ortho. Process 


W. & W. Process Panchromatic 


Class 8, P. E. 39, Wy. 30, Wa. 
Cramer Contrast 

Cramer Slow Iso. 

Cramer Slow Iso. Non-Halation 
Ilford Halftone 

Ilford Ordinary 

Seed Process 


Class 100, P. E. 11 Wy. 3, Wa. 
Lumiére Autochrome 
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YOUR CRITICISM IS INVITED 


A New Photo-Era Contest 


Many of our pictorial contributors evince so high a 
degree of intelligence in their criticism of pictures in 
general that, in order to stimulate and help develop 
this valuable faculty, we have introduced a new com- 
petition. It consists of the reproduction of a photo- 
graph lacking good composition. To him who sends 
us the best criticism, before the twentieth of the cur- 
rent month, we will send, postpaid, a copy of “ Pic- 
torial Landscape-Photography,”’ by Paul Lewis Ander- 
son, price, $1.50. In the event of several criticisms 
(not exceeding three) being satisfactory, they, too, will 
be awarded copies of the book. 

The successful replies, not to exceed one hundred and 
fifty words, together with the picture criticized. will be 
published on this page in the second succeeding issue. 

The subject of composition in landscape-photography 
is one that interests every camerist. Naturally, more 
exposures are made of landscapes than of any other out- 
door-subject. The main thing to be remembered is the 


principle of simplicity and harmony. Mr. Anderson is 
an eminent exponent of pictorial photography in its 
highest sense, and he has never appeared to better ad- 
vantage than as the illustrator of his now celebrated 
work, “Pictorial Landscape-Photography.” The book is 
devoted to an exhaustive analysis of the qualities that 
are necessary to a successful open landscape, in summer 
or in winter, wide country-road, a view with a stretch 
of water or to a landscape with a single figure as acces- 
sory, as shown in fourteen full-page halftone plates. 


Successful Criticisms 


Ons is confused by the array of spotted lights found 
in the sky, in the water and the white birds. There is 
no point of rest for the eye. To remedy this, trim! 
Cut off the top third. Instantly the greater part of the 
confusion is gone. Our eyes naturally rest on the swans, 
the motive of the picture, without conflicting high- 
lights. The restful feeling expected of a pastoral is 
still lacking, however. Motion, when indicated, should 
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THE PICTURE CRITICIZED THIS MONTH 


lead the eye into the picture, not out of it. This is done 
by making the wider space between the moving fig- 
ures and the border in front, not behind. Now try 
this: take the trimmed print, cover the left swan 
with the thumb of the left hand, and, eureka! — we have 
three swans, properly placed, well held together, almost 
in composition — a picture. 
H. F. Rosryson. 
Tue picture “Follow Me!” appears to have too 
much halation in the right-hand upper corner. The 
trees and shadows of trunks, at the right, divide the 
picture. The swan near the left margin is overdrawn, 
and forms a line with the others, which railroads the 
eye out at that side. The sky-reflections, in the fore- 
ground, are in the same tones as the swans, and are 
distracting. Negatives should have local reduction. 
My judgment leads me to cut off 13 inches from the 
right, and, on the left, a strip including the entire first 
swan. This gives the picture good proportions, with 
the two right swans as fulcrum and the one at the left 
as balance. Cutting off one-half inch from the lower 
margin brings the birds nearer the foreground and 
eliminates some of the unpleasant highlights. The 
four tree-trunks in the picture, thus formed, bend 
toward the center and draw the picture together. 
M. N. Bremon. 
To my mind, Mr. Buchholtz’s picture lacks unity, as 
I find myself unable to keep the swans within the pic- 
ture-space. The eye first catches one swan going out 
of the picture, at the left. Following the line of swans 
backward through the picture, we find ourselves at the 
open space at the upper right-hand corner. Immediately 
reversing the procedure, we see that the swans have 
come in through this opening and are about to swim 
out in the wake of the leader, at the extreme left. Then, 
too, the rectangle of light at the right-hand side of the 
picture, extending from the sky and lightened foliage 


down through the clear space in the water to bottom of 
picture, is also objectionable. The picture would be 
improved, to my mind, if it were trimmed from the 
left just behind the leading swan, and the upper right- 
hand corner darkened a little in the printing, even if the 
distance were sacrificed. 
Frankurn I. Jorpan. 
WueEn we place animate objects in a picture, es- 
pecially in an attitude suggesting movement, we should 
allow space accordingly. In “Follow Me!” the swans 
are going out of the picture. And just one behind the 
other, nearly equally spaced, is not good grouping. 
The placing of such objects in a picture should be con- 
trolled, partly at least, by the composition of the par- 
ticular setting. In this the natural opening for the 
birds to be swimming toward is at the right. As to the 
setting, it would be better were it not so equally divided 
by the shore-line. The nature of the birds calls for more 
of a water-picture, hence the landscape part should be 
more subordinate. The setting, as it is, would be greatly 
improved by trimming a good half-inch from the left. 
Bertran F. Haw ey. 
In the technically excellent photograph “Follow 
Me!” the swans seem placed unfortunately, leading, 
as they do, too suddenly across and out of the picture. 
Then, the beautiful landscape, with its rather obtru- 
sive reflections of the trees in the foreground, vies in 
interest with the swans, serving to establish another 
sase of a picture with two motives. I feel that this 
picture could have been improved by the selection of 
a different view-point, or by a little judicious trimming 
of the print, say ? of an inch from the right edge, add- 
ing that much, if possible, to the left in front of the 
leader of the flock, thereby bringing the swans more to 
the right and leading the eye into the picture in a more 
agreeable manner. 
Cnas. A. Hucues. 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS 


WILFRED A. FRENCH 


Wuar tender memories cluster around a picture that 

tells a sincere and simple story, a saintly one —a 
mother’s love! A group such as has been pictured by 
Katherine Jamieson — this issue’s frontispiece — has 
a freshness and directness that surpass the labored 
effort of the professional painter, who must have so 
many sittings, during which the spontaneity and first 
thrill of delight are lost, giving way to a mechanical, 
unsympathetic arrangement in color that provokes 
admiration as an artistic achievement and seldom 
‘auses emotional interest. In beholding the work of 
Miss Jamieson, one feels that she has truly expressed 
the joy of young motherhood, whose depth and beauty 
touched not the brush of a Titian or a Raphael, a Rey- 
nolds or a Lawrence, but seemed to await the magic 
interpretative power of the camera — in the hands of 
a capable and sympathetic artist. The painted master- 
pieces in the world’s art museums lack the soul and per- 
sonal appeal that characterize the work of the modern 
artist-photographer. This statement may seem like 
heresy; but let the sceptic bring forth his proofs and I 
will match them, each and all, photograph against 
painting. The master-photographer will prevail — at 
least, in the portrayal of human emotion. Miss Jamie- 
son’s modest achievement takes us captive because of 
its manifestly human touch and its artistic beauty of 
composition and treatment. The print was inscribed 
by Miss Jamieson: “He who taught me first this mother 
love” (Mrs. Browning). Data: Regular professional 
studio; August, 3 p.m.; west light; 11 x 14 portrait- 
camera; 12-inch Goerz Celor; full aperture (F/5.5); 
quick bulb-exposure; dryplate; pyro; print on Haloid 
paper. 

To criticize Mr. Davis’ illustrations — pages 270 to 
274 — is to praise them; and to do so is but to repeat 
what has been said so many times in this department. 
His work is characterized by sustained artistic and 
technical excellence. Data: “Fifth Avenue from a 
Motor-Bus,” page 274 — August, 9.15 a.m.; diffused 
light; second; F/6.3; 6-inch Ilex anastigmat; 
4} Cramer Inst. Iso. Glimpse of Fulton Street, 
New York,” page 272 —9.35 a.m.; bright summer- 
day; a's second; F/6.3; Cramer Inst. Iso. “A Wet 
Morning,” page 272 — Late February, 9.30 a.m.; dull 
and cloudy; ;/s second; R. R. lens, pocket-camera; 
F/7; Ansco Speedex film. 

Among the artistic performances of the year by 
American professionals is the photographie panel 
consisting of three groups, from living models, entitled, 
“Art, Future, Music,” by Melvin H. Sykes, of Chicago, 
page 275. In arrangement, the picture suggests a 
triptych; but unlike many efforts of this kind it ex- 
presses unity of thought. Mr. Sykes’ picture certainly 
represents an ambitious effort, and does credit to his 
imagination, taste and skill. Each theme is self-cen- 
tered, consistent and well designed, and reveals pains- 
taking study of the works of great painters. No data. 

The dramatic figure of “Aziz,” page 283, was one 
of the sensations of the London Salon, 1916. Oriental 
in suggestion and design, the picture expresses great 
dramatic power and passion, though the premeditated 
action leaves room for speculation. Here the artist has 
shown great originality and resourcefulness. The fig- 
ure is posed against a background of an appropriately 


sumptuous pattern, both forming an harmonious en- 
semble. No data. 

How really delightful and satisfying a winter-effect 
may be obtained with a totally uncorrected lens com- 
posed of a single piece of crown glass, in the hands of a 
user other than its inventor, is shown on page 291 — 
“Morningside Park,” by Mrs. Hervey. The delicate 
tracery of an early snow permeated with sunlight has 
been rendered with extreme felicity. Data: December 
19, 1915; sunlight; Karl Struss lens; F/16; Seed 26 
plate; rodinal; 5-time color-screen; } second; print on 
Cyko Glossy. 

The series of flowers, in their habitat and in vases, 
pages 292 and 293, shows the excellent technique, skill 
and taste of one of our younger contributors. The 
method of procedure is explained in Mr. Strube’s 
article. 

The visual-index landscape, by Dr. Kilmer, page 295, 
is explained in that gentleman’s own article, which 
illustrates his unusual versatility in camera-work. 
The most satisfactory result, using the original color- 
print, would have been a facsimile- reproduction, ex- 
actly what Dr. Kilmer and the Publisher would have 
liked; but it was decided finally to present the picture 
in straight halftone through the medium of a pan- 
chromatic negative made by the photo-engraver. The 
color-values have been rendered very successfully, 
notwithstanding. 

The very wintry scene from the camera of A. H. 
Barnes, page 298, is a typical aspect of the Cascade 
Mountains, Oregon. The picture represents the far- 
famed skill of Mr. Barnes as a mountain-photographer, 
whose views of the mountains of the Pacific Coast lack 
nothing in artistic and truthful presentation, partic- 
ularly as regards the choice of illumination most favora- 
ble to the subject. Data: March, 1916; sunlight; 
4 x 5 Poco; 6-inch Oymar; F/16; Cramer Inst. Iso. 
Double-Coated; enlarged Eastman Bromide print. 


Advanced Workers’ Competition 


Tuose of our readers who, though not participating 
actively in the PHoro-Era monthly competitions, are 
interested to note their ever-changing character and 
progress will remember the stress that was laid by the 
Editor on the accuracy of the interpretation of the 
theme “The Spirit of Summer.” The contestants who 
achieved the highest degree of success are those who 
profited by the editorial suggestions, whereas many 
of the less fortunate ones evidently had not taken the 
trouble to study the subject profoundly, and, conse- 
quently, produced pictures that failed even to suggest 
the meaning of the theme to be treated, although at- 
tractive as pictures without an apparent motive. To 
be sure, R. J. Morrow — in his exceedingly beautiful 
landscape — has introduced no human interest with 
which to associate the spirit of summer, yet he makes 
a successful appeal to the imagination. The matter is 
referred to again below. 

It would be difficult to excel the novelty and beauty 
of Mr. Pondelicek’s conception of the theme “The 
Spirit of Summer,” the subject of our September com- 
petition. The artist has consulted the history of classi- 
cal art, of which we are now enjoying a sort of renais- 
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sance, and has pictured a scene expressive of ebullient 
joy. The setting is admirable in its artistic simplicity, 
the sky is smiling and the total arrangement harmoni- 
ous and masterful. Data: Indiana sand-dunes; August, 
1917, 5.30 p.m.; 8x 10 Eastman view-camera; 18-inch 
P. & S. Semi-Achromatic lens; F/8; 345 second; 8 x 10 
Standard Orthonon; K@2 ray-filter; pyro; Professional 
Cyko contact-print. 

With usual love of the pictorial, H. B. Rudolph has 
given us a living example of a summer-sport, with ap- 
propriate concomitants of the season, page 303. The 
artist, a consistent prize-winner, has exercised excel- 
lent judgment in forming his group of speeding horses; 
even the last in the procession inclines obligingly 
towards the center of the picture. The proportions are 
admirable, and, while the four racers are foremost in 
the matter of interest, one cannot ignore the faint, 
curving line of spectators and the effective setting of 
the park and sky. Data: July, 1917, 3 p.m.; hazy light; 
5x7 Century; 7-inch Eury plan anastigmat; F/4. 8; revo 
second (Multi-Speed shutter); Seed 30 plate; hydro- 
metol, in tray; enlarged part of negative on P. M. C. 
Bromide No. 2; Kathol-hydro for development; clouds 
printed in from separate negative. 

Mr. Morrow’s fascinating landscape, page 304, ap- 
pears to lack the visual elements of the summer-spirit. 
It is not convincing, in the ordinary sense, but inclines 
towards the spiritual in sentiment, conveying to the 
mind a subtle feeling of the joy of being in the open, 
in close touch with nature — far from things material. 
The composition is spontaneous and unobtrusive, and 
with its diffused treatment of outline and detail remi- 
niscent, yet independent, of the style of Corot. Data: 
June, 4.45 p.m.; dull light; 4} x 63 camera; Verito lens; 
F/8; 4-time color-screen; } second; Imperial S.S. Ortho.; 
Amidol; 63 x 8} enlargement on Wellington C. C. 
Bromide Rough; Amidol. 


Beginners’ Competition 


Ovr consistent contributor, J. H. Saunders, of Leeds, 
England, evinces a happy facility in photographing 
children at play. The picture of a little girl stretched 
out on the sandy beach studying a toy sail-boat, page 
307, shows him at his best. He is to be commended for 
selecting a model dressed in thorough keeping with the 
theme. Even the toy-craft is in harmony with the light 
tonal scheme. There is not a harsh note to be seen 
anywhere; not a gradation is lost; and the color-vaiues, 
throughout, have been rendered faithfully. No data. 

In a lower key, and also true to nature, is Mr. Clark’s 

“Stony Brook,” page 309. The progression of planes 
in this harmonious, well- balanced view is admirable, 
which is creditable in view of the fact that the author 
is a hustling professional photographer. Data: May 21, 
1917, 11 a. M.; bright sun; 3} x 4} Voigtlander Bergheil 
camera; 5 j-inch Heliar; F/ il; stop, between F/11 and 
F/16; } second; Eastman Speed Pack; Monomet de- 
veloper, 3} strength of that used for paper; Cyko En- 
larging print; metol, Cyko formula. 

The portrait of a wild rose, by R. H. Blohm, page 
311, is an unusually artistic bit of photography. The 
setting is somewhat obscure, and the background has 
lost its obtrusive character. This happy result is due 
to exposing for the flower, proper, which was near 
enough to the camera — and the lens-stop sufficiently 
large — to throw the “busy” background completely 
out of focus and obliterate form and detail. The light 
on the flower and the color-relation of the delicate pink 
are alike praiseworthy. Data: June, 1917, 11.15 a.m.; 
lens at F/6.3; bright light; Hammer Double-Coated 
Ortho.; pyro; direct 4x5 print on Normal Rexo Matte. 


New York State Professional Photographers’ 
Society 


A MEETING of the Executive Committee of the New 
York State Professional Photographers’ Society was 
held at Baggs Hotel, October 31, at Utica, N. Y. 

Those present were: president, F. E. Abbott, Little 
Falls; secretary, E. U. Smith, Honeoye Falls; treasurer, 
Edwin Park, Oneida; Mary A. Stewart, Canandaigua; 
F. E. Spedding, Ithaca; F. E. Hewitt, Corning; E. H. 
Stone, Hamilton; W. E. Bacon, Utica; C. Olszewski, 
Utica; W. G. Mandeville, Lowville, and C. K. Frey, 
Utica. The meeting was called to order by President 
Abbott, and by unanimous vote C. K. Frey was chosen 
permanent chairman of the Executive Committee. 

Letters were read from Past-President E. L. Mix, of 
New York, W. E. Talbot, of Schenectady, and Geo. W. 
Thompson, of Ilion, expressing regret at not being 
present, and pledging their support of the Metropolitan 
Section in the coming State Convention. 

The matter of the coming State Convention was 
thoroughly discussed, and it was decided to hold the 
convention on February 26, 27 and 28, 1918, at Hotel 
Utica, Utica, N. Y. 

Many valuable suggestions were offered to make 
the next convention of special helpfulness, and that 
photographers write the president whatever they think 
would tend to make the convention better. 

F. E. Apport, 
E. U. Smita, President. 
Secretary. 


Why My Photographs Are Bad 


Unper this title, a copiously illustrated 8vo. book, 
by Charles M. Taylor, was published several years 
ago. It describes and illustrates eighteen common 
errors in technique committed by beginners or careless 
workers. Any one would think that errors such as 
making a building appear to be falling over; a horse 
having a head several times normal size; a lake with 
the water-line running violently uphill, or two pictures 
made on one exposure would be things of the past. 
But no! Such ludicrous mistakes are committed very 
frequently at the present time, and Mr. Taylor's book 
shows how they can be avoided, and, in addition, con- 
tains twelve full-page pictures that the author con- 
siders specimens of good photography. 

This book has been virtually out of print for some 
time, but PHoro-Era has just procured the few re- 
maining cloth-bound copies, and offers them at $1.00 
each, to be sent, postpaid, anywhere in the United 
States. See that your erring camera-friends mend 
their ways! 


A Source of Danger 


THE increasing use of rotary print-dryers makes 
the following item from The Photographic Dealer par- 
ticularly timely. “Recently an accident occurred with 
a rotary print-dryer in the following manner. The 
machine was stopped through failure of the electric 
current, and, through a tap not being completely turned 
off, a quantity of gas collected in the top of the drum. 
A little later, when the electric current was on again, 
the operator put a lighted match into the drum with 
the object of relighting the burner; an explosion fol- 
lowed, which caused serious injury. Electric heating 
combined with electric driving is the ideal; but where 
this is not possible the same care must be exercised 
with the heating burner as with an ordinary gas-oven.” 
This danger is due to no defect of the print-dryers, but 
rather to the human equation. 
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ON THE GROUND-GLASS 


WILFRED A. FRENCH 


Professional Photographic Terms 


A NuMBER of the members of the Camera- 
Club were perusing the magazines, when Jones re- 
marked: “This continual ‘cussing’ gets on my nerves. 
There ’s fo-cussing scale and fo-cussing screen, sharp 
fo-cussing and careless fo-cussing.”’ Thereupon a fellow- 
member remarked: “You read it wrong, Jones; it is 
focusing.”” “Then, why don’t they spell it right,” re- 
plied Jones hotly, “don’t they know that the present 
participle is formed by simply adding the suffix ing 
to the verb? By doubling the s, you naturally throw 
the accent on the ‘cuss,’ the same as in caressing, ad- 
dressing, forgetting. You would not double the n in 
summon, reckon, or button. But if they want to fo-cuss 
.et them keep on. Perhaps they need to.” 


American Slang in France 


Tue following anecdote is told about Al Mason, the 
fearless Yankee war-photographer, soon after he had 
arrived at the front. Al was not proficient in French, 
but managed to get along without making serious 
breaks. One day when engaged in recording moments 
of an exciting episode, near Verdun, he discovered that 
his supply of roll-film had given out. Luckily, a French 
camerist, not far away — who used a similar camera — 
came to the rescue, sending him a film with his compli- 
ments. Eager to reciprocate, Al sent him a box of 
cigarettes. Then, turning to a French officer near-by, 
Al asked, “‘ What is the French for fifty?” “ Cinquante, 
monsieur.” “‘Cinquante, cinquante!”” Al shouted with 
good-natured abandon over to his new friend, who is 
wondering to this day what Al meant by those words. 


An Old Trick Revived 


SOMEWHERE, stored away in my attic with other 
large photographs that, once upon a time, excited won- 
der and admiration, is a figure of a young dancer, with 
arms outstretched, hair and skirt flying in the breeze, 
one knee upraised, and in the act of whirling around on 
the toe of the other foot. Her face is aglow with excite- 
ment, and the whole picture teems with animation. 
This picture, with the perfection of tonal gradation 
and detail, was the subject of unstinted admiration of 
thousands of photographers at one of the National 
Conventions, a great many years ago — I think that it 
was in 1885. The author of this masterpiece was James 
Landy. Very little could be learned about the lens, 
shutter and length of exposure. One thing was certain, 
however, that it originated in Mr. Landy’s studio. I 
had the picture framed and placed in my office, where 
I could admire as well as study it. I finally made up 
my mind how the feat had been accomplished. Very 
simple, indeed! The model had been posed carefully 
on the floor of the studio — on top of a white back- 
ground. The hair and dress had been arranged as if 
driven by a strong wind — a gale, infact. The camera 
— a 20 x 24 heavy and cumbersome affair — was placed 
or hoisted into position above the prostrate model, the 
operator standing, possibly, on a ladder, and from a 
considerable height focusing the image, inserting the 
plateholder and making the exposure. It was the shad- 
ows that gave me the clue to the long-existing mystery. 


I subsequently communicated my discovery to Mr. 
Landy. He said nothing to the point, but patted me 
on the back, remarking that a little knowledge was a 
dangerous thing. 

Well, I noticed a similar picture a few weeks ago, 
only it was less cleverly executed than Mr. Landy’s 
achievement. The girl, here, seems to fly through the 
air, ahead of fluffy drapery, and a scarf of like material 
held aloft by both hands. The background is deep black. 
Invisible shadows tell no tales. But the light material, 
yielding ostensibly to the force of a violent wind, does 
not cling to the parts of the body and limbs facing it, 
and is several inches in advance of the hands that hold 
the fluttering scarf! The effect is very picturesque, 
nevertheless; but not convincing to those who know. 


Darkroom Efficiency 


Ir must be a fine thing to be able to turn out a steady 
stream of ideas “in the quick forge and working-house 
of thought.” There is one man who, I guess, can do it 
standing on one leg. He wrote about an idea in an 
American paper; his article was quoted in another 
American journal; then it overflowed into a British 
weekly; now I am going to dish it up; and I dare say that 
by this time it has been translated into Chinese, Chero- 
kese and Chinky-chowky. He first states that it is a 
reprehensible and slipshod habit to fix things with a 
nail and a bit of string, and then proceeds to advise 
resorting to these very things for all sorts of purposes. 
First of all, he hangs on a string a brush for dusting 
plates. This keeps it handy, and when he lets go of it, 
the jerk shakes out the dust. So he says. Then he nails 
up a knife in the darkroom to open boxes of plates, a 
job accomplished much more speedily and effectively 
by a lump of dynamite. The same knife cuts the wea- 
sand of spools of roll-film. He also strings up his bottle 
of retouching-medium, and a sheet of glass-paper for 
sharpening pencils. Also he suspends by a similar rope 
a slab for his spotting-color, and hangs another brush 
to wipe hairs, paper shreds and cockroaches off the 
negative before putting it into the printing-machine. 
I dare say that he strings up his camera, in case he 
mislays it, and the receptionist, so that she can be 
found in her loop in business-hours; but he mentions 
only a paddle for ducking prints in the fixing-bath. 
The string for this last is fitted with a coiled spring, 
so that it flies up out of the way with a good lively jerk. 
As a little idea of my own, I would advise the use of 
a big nail and an extra strong rope for another useful 
purpose not vet mentioned. The suspended rope is 
fitted with a loop which leaves the photographer’s feet 
about a foot from the floor when he kicks away the 
chair on which he has stood to put the loop around his 
neck. This saves the time and expenses of a certain 
Government official — THe Watrvus. 


She Did Her Bit 


THERE was a young woman named Pearl 
Who set the men’s heads all a-whirl; 
When she dressed in a flag, 
They did one and all lag, 
Awaiting for it to unfurl.— Exchange. 
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EVENTS OF THE MONTH 


Announcements and Reports of Club and Association Meetings, Exhibitions 
and Conventions are solicited for publication 


Bureau of Information 


November 8, 1917. 
Dear Mr. French: 

Your pleasant letter of November 1 has just reached 
me here, in New York, where I have just arrived, fol- 
lowing a tour of the military camps. In order to take 
advantage of your kind offer to state the needs of the 
Photographic Division, Signal Corps, I am submitting 
for publication in your influential magazine the fol- 
lowing lines: 


The immediate need of the Photographic Division, 
Signal Corps, is for men who are thoroughly experi- 
enced workers in photographic laboratories — especially 
men who have been trained in the laboratories of the 
big newspapers and of the illustrative news syndicates, 
and who, consequently, are accustomed to work with 
speed. These men are required for the task of develop- 
ing plates and films exposed from airplanes for recon- 
naissance-purposes. The value of such pictures lies 
largely in the rapidity with which the developing and 
printing can be done. For this service only men of a 
special aptitude for such work can be used — high- 
grade, intelligent and experienced photographers to 
whom the time-factor is more than a name. Indeed, 
the small units of photographers to be assigned to oper- 
ate with the airplane-pilots and observers must be a 
highly select body of men. If, as it has been aptly 
said, the “airplane is the eye of the army,” so the 
camera may be said to be the eye of the airplane, and 
the responsibility that now rests upon the photog- 
rapher is of the greatest. Never before in history has 
the photographer been called upon to play so vitally an 
important part in the world’s drama. 

Next in importance to these field laboratory men 
are the camera-men, both motion-picture and still 
operators. In this branch of the service the American 
news-photographer is expected to be supreme. Here, 
again, however, only experienced men can be used — 
men who have had professional training as news-pho- 
tographers. Only in exceptional cases, when men draw 
special qualifications in the military-training camps 
for photographers and in the schools of instruction for 
military photographers, will men of only limited expe- 
rience be assigned to news-camera-work. Photogra- 
phers whose experience has been limited to studio or 
amateur work, but who may be temperamentally 
fitted for news-camera-work, and who have never had 
the chance to develop this phase of photography, will 
be given ample opportunity to demonstrate their fitness. 
In brief, the Photographic Division can use laboratory- 
and camera-men who have had practical, professional 
experience. Only the best men in the country are being 
called upon for this task; inexperienced and incompe- 
tent men will be quickly plucked. The standards must 
necessarily be the highest — in personnel and in equip- 
ment — if the great responsibilities put by modern 
warfare on the Photographic Division are to be met as 
they must be and will be. The Photographic Division 
of the Signal Corps is establishing itself as the greatest 
organization of photographers not only in this country 
but in the world. PHoto-Era may be an important 
factor in this task if it will place before the photogra- 
phers of the country a knowledge of these needs and 
call into the service of their country a select and trained 


group of men who now have the opportunity to render 
a more important duty than ever before. 

Men selected in this service will be regularly enlisted 
in the Signal Corps and will be given military instruc- 
tion in the special Signal Corps camps as well as train- 
ing in military photography in the schools of aérial 
photography that are being established for this purpose. 
The qualifications for both men and material (it may 
be explained in passing) must necessarily be higher 
than those imposed by the trade. Indeed, the training 
of an “‘official photographer” in the army begins where 
the training furnished by the trade leaves off. 

Studio-proprietors who appreciate this great oppor- 
tunity, and who, though having first-class practical 
experience, have not the necessary physical qualifi- 
cations, can do their bit by urging their younger as- 
sistants, of genuine ability, to offer their services to 
their country. 

For further information address the Chief Signal Offi- 
cer of the Army, Photographic Division, Washington, 
D.C. KENDALL BANNING, 

Major, Signal Corps, U.S. R. 


Enlist Your Lens in the U. S. Army! 

Tue chief Signal Officer requests that the widest 
publicity possible be given to the following appeal: 

People of the United States are asked to help the 
Signal Corps of the Army get lenses enough for cameras 
for the fleet of observation-airplanes now being built. 
The need is immediate and of great importance; the 
camera-lens is the eye of the Army. 

German lenses can no longer be bought in the open 
market. England had to meet this same difficulty in 
the earlier stages of the war by purchasing the lenses 
of the required type from individual owners. England 
is now making lenses better than the German ones 
formerly imported, but no faster than needed for her 
own uses. The Bureau of Standards of the United 
States Department of Commerce is now perfecting a 
substitute for the German “crown-barium”’ glass 
used for lenses, and American manufacturers will later 
be able to meet the needs with special lenses of new 
and improved types now being designed for this work. 

The present situation, however, is that with airplanes 
soon to be ready for service, suitable lenses cannot be 
bought. Possessors of the required types are urged to 
do their bit by enlisting their lenses in the service of 
the Army. They are asked to immediately notify the 
Photographic Division of the Signal Corps, U. S. A., 
Mills Building Annex, Washington, D. C., of lenses 
of the foilowing descriptions which they are willing to 
sell, stating price asked: 

(1) Tessar Anastigmat Lenses made by Carl Zeiss, 
Jena, of a working-aperture of F/3.5 or F/4.5, from 8} 
to. 20 inch focal length. 

(2) Bausch & Lomb Zeiss Tessars, F/4.5, from 8} to 
20 inch focal] length. 

(3) Voigtlander Heliar Anastigmat Lenses, F/4.5, 
8} to 24 inch focal length. 

Practically all of the lenses of these types in America 
will be required, but the 8} inch lenses are most urgently 
needed. 

(4) 8, 9, 12 and 14-inch condensors are wanted; also, 
a number of Bausch & Lomb Zeiss Protars VII A No. 
13, preferably set in Volute shutters. 
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LONDON LETTER 


Tue London Salon of Photography opened on the 
14th of September with the usual private view, which 
was well attended. It is the one day in all the year 
that we are sure to meet certain old photographic 
friends, and this alone gives the private view an added 
interest to many, for a few minutes of concentrated 
talk on a subject so absorbingly interesting as photog- 
raphy with a cotemporary who has marched with us 
for years, and knows the traditions, the difficulties and 
the possibilities of the art, is an affair very different 
from ordinary, polite conversation. It is really live 
chat. Salon private views vary in interest, and each 
has an atmosphere of its own, emanating no doubt 
partly from the personalities present; but more, still, 
from the particular ideas that are for the moment pre- 
dominant in the photographic world. We can remember 
hilarious, densely crowded views in which there has 
been no chance for any one to look at the pictures, or 
do anything but talk, laugh and drink tea. To-day, 
things are different. The tea has gone, the laughter, 
alas, has departed, and naturally there is a sober and a 
grave element abroad. And not without reason; for 
every one has lost friends and relatives in this war, 
and, perforce, hilarity is out of place where so much 
suffering is brought so near us. Even the familiar 
figure of the attendant, Oliver, who, many years ago, 
used to hold up pictures for our consideration on 
Judging-Day, asking, chalk in hand, if it was to be a 
“Hay” or a “B,” has had his turn at fighting, for he 
is an old Navy-man, and returned to the senior service 
on the outbreak of war, going through the experience 
in a mine-sweeper. Now he is back at his post (being 
considered over age for the Navy in these strenuous 
times) and is again welcoming visitors and old friends 
to the Salon. 

Undoubtedly it is a good show, especially for the 
fourth during the war, and there is much first-class 
work that would be sure to attract attention wherever 
it was hung. Several exhibitors of long standing, being 
too busy, or not in the mood to produce new work, 
have gone back and found prints that have not been 
shown previously. And the exhibition, as a whole, is 
none the worse for these pictures. But there is no gain- 
saying that the judges, this year, have been too soft- 
hearted, a fault that nearly always makes its appear- 
ance, and they have accepted a good number of pho- 
tographs whose absence would undoubtedly have 
strengthened the show. We looked at several prints, 
especially on the screens, tiresomely placed down the 
middle of the gallery, and, as old judges, could not 
help at least in thought catching the old plea, “Well, 
it’s only a little one,” that must again have been on 
the lips of the selectors, this year. There are 393 pho- 
tographs hung out of more than 4,000 sent in, and if a 
round fifty had blessedly found themselves legs, and 
run away before the doors were opened to the public, 
well — ‘*They never would be missed,” at least artistic- 
ally speaking. But who are we that we should carp at 
this fourth War-Salon? Surely it is achievement enough 
to have collected an undoubtedly strong and refreshing 
show in such times — one that is international, repre- 
senting the peoples of nearly the whole world except 
“Teutonia.” There are prints from Canada, Australia, 
South Africa, Egypt, India, Spain, Portugal, Holland, 
Scandinavia, Japan, and America is particularly well 
represented. The organizers may well be proud of the 
fact that they have got together the only photographic 
exhibition to be held this year in a metropolitan public 


gallery, a circumstance which in its way perhaps demon- 
strates war’s uncanny knack of subscribing to the doc- 
trine of the survival of the fittest! The difficulties were 
immense — apparently, near the last moment, almost 
unsurmountable. First of all, it has to be realized that 
the backbone of the show (the English pictorial worker) 
is forbidden the use of the camera in seventy-five 
percent of the British Isles, and under very grave 
penalties, too, so that many of his happy hunting- 
grounds are forbidden areas. Foreign exhibits seem to 
have had almost more difficulty to reach our shores 
than sugar, and perilously near the opening-day there 
was a scare that they would not arrive in time. We are 
all alive to the present transport-difficulties, but in 
this case they were complicated by entry-forms that 
had to make the journey across the Atlantic, there and 
back, most of which arrived only after the show was 
open. And yet by some miracle the catalogs were there 
with the correct names of the pictures! All prints were 
sent in unframed and glass had to be procured. The 
usual Salon supply was exhausted, and glass is now 
almost as scarce as — well, sugar. But glass had to be 
found, and was found, to cover these 393 photographs, 
although it came almost to a case of begging, borrowing 
and stealing. We have touched lightly on a few of the 
more obvious difficulties in the road, but there were 
many other and more subtle obstructions in the way. 

Then, ‘‘ How was it done?” no doubt thinks the reader. 
That is a question that for very good reasons does not 
get answered in English photographic papers, and we 
may let the American public into a secret that will 
certainly not be divulged in print on this side. 

The British part of the war in Flanders is conducted, 
as we know, by Sir Douglas Haig, and Mr. Lloyd 
George is the master-spirit on this side of the Channel. 
Well, Mr. Mortimer, editor of The Amateur Photog- 
rapher, besides being in his spare time a very efficient 
Special Constable, is for the moment the Haig-Lloyd- 
George of photography. He summoned his solid phalanx 
of infantry (the British pictorialists) around him, and 
by infinite patience and perseverance got together the 
useful battalions from foreign parts. The barrage went 
forward, and under cover of it the Salon of 1917 was 
achieved, and we may say truly that almost “alone he 
did it.” A few of the pictures merit special mention, 
even to a public so far off as that of the States, and we 
hope to refer to them in our next letter. 

One of the old photographic friends whom we met at 
the private view was Mr. A. H. Blake. “‘ Why have you 
sent no fresh work to the show?” we asked, and. like 
so many others, Mr. Blake told us his reasons for giving 
photography a temporary rest. He has developed his 
lecturing-gift and is using his intimate knowledge of 
London, and there is no one knows London, old and 
new, like Mr. Blake. Now, it seems, instead of illus- 
trating his lectures with lantern-slides, he illustrates 
them with actual things, and when his subjects are 
people, he points to their counterparts in waxwork! 

This may sound rather puzzling to American readers, 
so let us hasten to explain. Mr. Blake’s lectures are 
called “ Blake’s Walks.’ Instead of ina hall, Mr. Blake 
meets his audience in the open air and acts as cicerone 
to places of interest, which he can make a good deal 
more interesting. For instance, one ‘Blake Walk” is 
called “The Tale of Two Cities.” We see the old 
Whitehall Palace, visit its remains underground, view 
the relics of the Greycoat School, admire (intelligently !) 
the old Parliament House, hear about the Hermit of 
Westminster, and the history of Vincent Square, etc.; 
and Mr. Blake has made the old happenings so real to 
us that we shall never tread that ground again without 
a thrill. Eis descriptions are always vivid and accurate. 
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Then there are “Cosmopolitan Evenings” in Lon- 
don, when Mr. Blake escorts his party to tea in France, 
dinner in Italy, to see a Yiddish play at the Ghetto 
and to supper in Chinatown. 

And now to come to Mr. Blake’s waxwork illustra- 
tions. These are used when he meets his audience at 
Madame Tussaud’s and lectures on such subjects as 
Geoffrey Chaucer, the Death of Nelson, Abraham 
Lincoln, Napoleon in Exile, ete. 

Our excuse for taking up so much of our cherished 
space over this new development of lecturing, when 
the illustrations are no longer photographic, is that it 
has interested greatly the Americans now in London. 
Mr. Blake always numbers a good many among his 
audience, and they are his favorites, being, as he ex- 
presses it, “‘so live and so keen.” 

The Bromide Show, organized by Kodak Ltd., is now 
open at the Camera Club. We were on our way to it on 
its second day, but a “Take Cover” warning drove us 
into a tea-shop. By the time we were allowed out, our 
train home was due, and we had to put off our visit 
and our report till next letter. 

CARINE AND Witt Cappy. 


Prize Contest Open to All Alumni 


Mrs. C. H. Jarcer, the wife of Dr. Charles H. 
Jaeger of the College of Physicians and Surgeons, and 
for some time a student at Teachers’ College, offers 
three prizes for the best photographs of the buildings 
and grounds of Columbia University, including Teach- 
ers’ College. The limit is that prints shall be made as 
permanent as possible and mounted ready for an exhi- 
bition to be held next winter. 

Any student of Teachers’ College, or of any other 
part of Columbia University, may submit prints. The 
contest will close December 16, 1917, after which time 
the three prizes, of $75.00, $25.00, and $15.00, will be 
awarded. For further information, address Professor 
Arthur W. Dow, Teachers’ College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, or Mr. Clarence H. White, School of Photog- 
raphy, 122 East 17th Street, New York City. 


Portland Camera Club’s Exhibitions 


Tue Portland (Maine) Camera Club has been show- 
ing recently, in its assembly-rooms, at the Portland 
Society of Art, an exhibition of twenty-nine pictorial 
photographs by Dwight A. Davis, of Worcester, Mass., 
which has been greatly admired. 

During this season, the club will have frequent one- 
man shows from some of the best photo-pictorialists 
in the country, including Dr. A. D. Chaffee, of New 
York, and E. H. Weston, of California. 


Hooverized Photo-Paste 


Persons that use paste put up in jars may be in- 
terested to know that dried-up remnants need not be 
thrown away, but may still be utilized. This advice 
applies particularly to a certain popular white photo- 
paste that has been recently advanced in price. Con- 
sumers who find that through neglect their paste has 
dried into a hard mass should not be wasteful and throw 
it away, but prepare it for future use in this way: Pour 
a small quantity of water over the caked mass, screw 
on the top of the jar and set it aside to soak overnight. 
The next day it will have become a soft, pliable mass. 
By stirring it with a stick or a spoon, one can soon re- 
store the paste to its former semi-solid condition — 
and as good as ever. I have tried it, so Iknow. Such is 
Hooverized paste. 

Ww. ALF. 
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BOOK-REVIEWS 


Books reviewed in this magazine, or any others our 
readers may desire, will be furnished by us at the lowest 
market-prices. Send for our list of approved books. 


EveryMAn’s Cuemistry — The Chemist’s Point of 
View and His Present Work. By Elwood Hendrick. 
374 pp., cloth binding, $2.00 net. New York and 
London: Harper and Brothers. 

To many laymen the subject of chemistry is a closed 
book; but thanks to Mr. Hendrick’s accurate, yet en- 
tertaining, style the subject is presented in a manner 
within the understanding of the average reader. The 
book treats first of General Chemistry, in which is 
included timely business anecdotes and good-natured 
comment. Then, the subject of Inorganic Chemistry 
is considered, with observations on the different ele- 
ments and their compounds. The third division in- 
cludes Organic Chemistry and the discussion of coal- 
tar products. The effect of the war on the chemical 
independence of the United States is emphasized and 
treated intelligently from established facts. The rela- 
tion that the chemist holds to modern business is 
brought out convincingly. The amateur and profes- 
sional photographer will derive much accurate and 
eminently practical chemical information from a thor- 
ough reading of the book. Although it does not profess 
to be a complete treatise, the book contains the essen- 
tial, workable facts that will help the photographer 
to an intelligent use of chemistry in his daily work. 


Tue Romance or Mopern Puorocrapuy — Its Dis- 
covery and Its Achievements. By Charles R. Gib- 
son, F. R. S. E. 345 pp., including 52 illustrations. 
Decorated binding, $1.50 net. London: Seeley, 
Service & Co.; Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 
Turning from the textbook, with its cold facts and 

formule, the photographic worker will find pleasurable 

diversion in the attractive pages of Mr. Gibson’s “ Ro- 
mance of Modern Photography,” which is a delightful 
and fascinating recital of the dawn to the midday of 
photographic practice. In twenty-three chapters of 
surpassing interest are told the achievements of ihe 
three great photographic inventers — Niépce, Daguerre 
and Talbot; early practical methods; kinematography; 
color-photography; book-illustrations; _photo-crimi- 
nology; radiography (misnamed X-ray photography); 
photo-micrography; telegraphic photography; stellar 
photography; nature’s camera; stereoscopic photog- 
raphy; pinhole photography; photography and science, 
and telephotography. To ensure the accuracy of the 
author’s statements, eminent scientific authorities 
aided in the work. 

For the benefit of the studious reader, the appendix 
presents a synopsis of historical incidents, names and 
dates, arranged chronologically, and in convenient form. 


To add a figure to a landscape serves to increase its 
interest and its beauty — provided it is appropriate in 
character and attire, gracefully posed, properly placed 
and devoid of self-consciousness. In many cases this 
feature in the landscape has been sadly neglected, and 
the figure, instead of aderning the view, depreciates if 
it does not actually spoil it— Witrrep A. FRENCH. 
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WITH THE TRADE 


New Inexpensive Color-Prints 


Unper the copyrighted name of “Phototones,” a 
new series of photographs in natural colors has been 
introduced by a Boston firm. These color-prints meas- 
ure about 7} x 9} inches and are mounted on large 
white cards. The original of a Phototone is a direct pho- 
tographic print colored from color-memoranda by an 
expert colorist. The color-reproductions in facsimile 
are made by a special mechanical process, five successive 
tints superimposed on a black impression. The results 
are exceedingly beautiful, and in effect equal to the 
most artistic hand-colored photographs. The aim of 
the publishers is to place these new color-photographs 
within the reach of persons of limited means, who, as 
is shown by large and increasing sales of these color- 
pictures of the scenic beauties of New England, have 
been quick in their appreciation. The price is placed at 
50 cents per mounted print. Stocked by picture-dealers. 
For full particulars, address Phototones, Inc., 394 At- 
lantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Rapid Photo-Coloring 


Tue crowds who witnessed the three-day demonstra- 
tion by B. F. Roehrig, maker of Roehrig’s Transparent 
Oil-Photo-Colors, of his own product, at the store of 
the Robey-French Company, 38 Bromfield Street, 
Boston, recently, were loud in their praise of the re- 
markable ease, smoothness and speed with which a 
photograph can be colored. What takes usually an 
hour or more to do, in the nimble hands of Mr. Roehrig 
required only a few minutes, and we are sure that, with 
little practice, any intelligent person can soon rival 
this gentleman’s beautiful results. Mr. Roehrig has 
given similar demonstrations in other cities of the 
East and informs us that this method of advertising 
has resulted in photo-dealers stocking the Roehrig 
colors liberally. Mr. Roehrig is fortunate to have the 
high-class pigments to enable him to manufacture his 
peerless colors, and which are in great demand for 
coloring or tinting photographs, engravings, halftones, 
postcards and other pictures. Inquire of your dealer. 


Splashes of Palette-Wisdom 


A UNIQUE and attractive form of advice to amateur- 
colorists is a small black cardboard-palette with six 
round disks of color. On the back are six “splashes”’ 
of advice on how to mix pigments and apply them. 
The whole scheme is clever, artistic and original, and 
is the result of a little gray matter emanating from 
J. W. Johnston, maker of Snow White, Fine Arts 
Building, Rochester, N. Y. A request, with 10 cents 
in stamps for postage, will bring one to you. 


New Catalog of David Stern Company 


Tue attractive new catalog of the David Stern 
Company, Davsco Building, 1027-1029 West Madison 
Street, Chicago, was received too late for mention in 
November Puoto-Era. Its striking feature is that 
photographs are used to excellent advantage to show 
the size of picture made with the cameras listed. An 
illustrated introductory chapter, “The Choice of Ap- 
paratus,” is of value to every intending purchaser. In 
addition, there are other short articles: “‘The Pocket- 


Camera,” “Plate-Cameras,” “Amateur Photo-Finish- 
ing,” “Choosing a Lens,” Graflex Cameras,” “Mo- 
tion-Picture Photography,” “Exposure,” “*Ray-Fil- 
ters,” and a glossary, “Terms Often Used in Photog- 
raphy.” These features, combined with the many 
cameras, lenses and photo-accessories listed, make up 
a catalog that readers of PHoto-Era should obtain. 


A Warning Against Camera-Swindles 


To the inquiries regarding a certain motion- -picture 
camera, offered to the public at an absurdly low price, 
we would state that all cameras, lenses and photo- 
graphic material advertised in the pages of Photo-Era 
Maceazine are absolutely reliable and worthy the con- 
fidence of the public, and PHoro-Era endorses them! 

Persons who are so foolish as to believe that a manu- 
factured article is worth no more than the cost of ma- 
terials put into it deserve no sympathy — else the ar- 
ticle, itself, is a sham. Or it may be the old, successful 
trick — to advertise, and to use the replies received as 
a bait with which to obtain capital or to sell stock, 
while an unsuspecting public has lent its aid to a swin- 
dling scheme—for a really honest enterprise need re- 
sort to no such devious methods. It is up to the adver- 
tiser, and not to PHoto-ErRa, to supply proof that the 
article offered the buying public is in every way satis- 
factory; but the new camera lacks even tangible form. 

Dishonest purveyors avoid PHoto-Era as the Devil 
shuns Holy Water, for they know the meaning of the 
Pxoto-Era Guaranty and dislike to have their adver- 
tising-offers turned down. 


War-Prices 


ELSEWHERE in this issue we have referred to the epi- 
demic of price-raising — all along the line, whether 
warranted or otherwise. Happily, photo-manufac- 
turers and dealers have advanced prices only in cases 
where the initial cost of production has made it abso- 
lutely necessary. War-taxes, of course, are unavoidable. 
Every photo-dealer whom we have consulted declares 
that in no case will prices be raised, except when forced 
to do so, and then only with reluctance. Expensive 
equipments, naturally, are subject to relatively larger 
price-increases, owing to scarcity of certain raw materi- 
als. One thing is sure — photo-dealers and manufac- 
turers are not robbers; witness sale of roll-films at the 
old prices since the beginning of the war! 


Another Photo-Editor Heard From 


Wen, with pardonable pride, Editor Juan C. Abel 
drew attention to his son’s service in Uncle Sam’s 
army, recently, his brother-editors maintained a con- 
servative silence. But when the Editor of Puoto-Era 
broke the ice — which he did in a recent issue — up 
pops Editor Chambers, bashfully suggesting that he, 
too, ought to be credited with a contribution to Uncle 
Sam’s army. This, it is our pleasure to announce, is 
Dr. Francis L. Chambers, in the United States Medical 
Reserve Corps with the rank of Lieutenant — the only 
child of Frank V. Chambers. 

There remain Editors Fraprie, Watkins, Clute and 
Tennant to be heard from. 
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PHOTO SUPPLIES, 


ie. Ansco Vest-Pocket 
Speedex No. 3 
Equipped with Modico An- 
4 astigmat lens, F 7.5, $31; Ansco 
Anastigmat, F 6.3, $40; F 5, 
Gob cee $47.50; Goerz Celor, F 4.8, or 
Zeiss-Tessar, F 4.5, $56. 
eg Watch-like in its accuracy and excep- 
ie, tionally beautiful in appearance is the 
Ansco Vest-Pocket Speedex—the only 
camera of its kind in the world. 
, vey So small and so light it can be carried 
4 

with you always. Its high-grade lens and 
shutter equipment gives it the power to 
take rapidly moving objects and even 

° 

eee NS ag snap shots on cloudy or rainy days. It 
gets the picture where the picture is— 
AS every time. 


The user can easily and quickly change 


Ceaae oun the speed, aperture and focus without 


—, ‘one losing sight of the image in the finder, 

and without moving the camera. No 

3 af: other camera gives you this important 
advantage. 


This remarkable camera is fully de- 
scribed in the Ansco catalog, free from 
your dealer or from us. 


ANSCO COMPANY BINGHAMTON, NEW YORK 
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For Sweeping 
Distances or for 


Short Ranges 


Any angle of view you may 
want, for near or distant 
objects, is yours with the 
wide range of the 


Bausch 


CONVERTIBLE PROTAR 
Series Vila 


The single elements are known as Series 
VII Protar lenses, and are the most highly 
corrected single lenses known. They work 
at F:12.5, and do not need stopping down 
except where depth demands. 


Two Series VII lenses worked together in 
one barrel or shutter form the Series VIla 
Protar. Three or more Series VII lenses, 
interchangeable in one mounting, are 
known as a Set of Protars. 


If you need a larger image, you use the 


single lenses. If the single lenses you 
select are the same focus, you obtain F6 3 
speed and have two lenses in one. If the 
focal lengths of single elements are dis- 
similar, the speed is F:7 to F:7.7. 


Booklet “What Lens Shall I Buy?” tells 
about VIIa Protars and Protar Sets. Our 
photographic department will be pleased 
to recommend a lens suitable to your par- 
ticular needs. Give us camera size and 
kind of work you are most interested in. 


Bausch £3 lomb Optical ©. 


622 ST. PAUL ST., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO 


WASHINGTON 


Leading American Makers of Photographie and Ophthalmic Lenses, Projection Lanterns 
(Balopticons), Microscopes, Binoculars and other High-Grade Optical Products. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the PHoto-Era Guaranty 
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The Perfect 
Stereopticon 


BALOPTICON 


Every t her has a collection of good pictures of which he has reason to feel 
proud, How do you snow resus By the troublesome old method of passing around loose 
prints or a bulky album, or by the new Balopticon method? With the Balopticon vn can 
show your pictures at their very best — conveniently and to awhole roomful at once. Either 
from prints or from chides. this device gives you the full value of all details, sharp and 

distinct over the entire fie 
The special Mazda lamp of the ives more brilliant than 
the corresponding A. C. arc fom | is silent, safe and simple, and 
eweee may be connected to = socket. It consumes little current, is 

automatic and needs no 


Home Balopticon—for photo prints, postcards, eupene objects, etc. 
Combination Home Balopticons—for both opaque objects 
oul lantern slides—$45. Models for lantern slides only, $26.50 up. 


not, like |, Bausch £7 lomb Optical ©. 


2ids a 558 St. Paul Street Rochester, N. Y. 


Write fcr interesting information and descriptive price lists. 


brilliant to the cor- 
| ners—not dull 


THE FOURTH WINTER SESSION OF 


PATENTS ano TRADE-MARKS 


NORMAN T. WHITAKER 


Attorney-at-Law and Mechanical Engineer 
Former Examining Official of U. S. Patent Office 
Inquiries Invited 


THE CLARENCE H. WHITE 
SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


NOVEMBER, 1917, TO JUNE, 1918 


For circular with full information, address 


370 WHITAKER BLDG. WASHINGTON, D. C. CLARENCE H. WHITE, 122 E. 17th St., N. Y. City 


GOOD PHOTOGRAPHIC WORK DEMANDS CLEAN WATER 


“REX” WATER-FILTER 


ensures water clear as crystal. Price, $1.50 postpaid, including 12 discs. 
Extra discs 15 cents per dozen. Discs are of white cotton pulp, a superior 
filtering medium. To remove disc, push up projecting peg on loose perfo- 
rated plate; this also serves as a guide for the water and prevents spattering. 


REX FILTER COMPANY - 4 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK 


The plates in this issue were made 


thetnaster drawing pencil” 


Gives True Values in Retouching 
Made in 17 Degrees 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
Established 1827 


394 ATLANTIC AVE., BOSTON, MASS. 
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GENNERT’S SUPERIOR 
CHEMICALS 


Our Motto: “THE BEST” 


coupled with reasonable prices 
Monomethylparamidophenol Sulphate 


Guaranteed the same chemically and equal in results to the best German Metol. 


1-lb. bottle, $38.00. 1-oz. bottle, $2.75. 
Paramet (Methylated Paramidophenol) 


Somewhat slower in action than Metol. An exceptional developer for paper or films. 
Recommended for tank-development. _|-lb. bottle, $12.00. _1-oz. bottle, $1.00. 


Paramidophenol Hydrochloride, Pure 


An excellent rapid developer for plates, films or paper. 
1-lb. bottle, $10.00. 1-o0z. bottle, 75c. 


Paramidophenol Sulphate, Pure 


1-lb. bottle, $7.50. 1-oz. bottle, 60c. 
Paranol 


Concentrated solution of Paramidophenol similar to the developer formerly sold under the 


trade-name “Rodinal.” 3-0z.bottle,60c. 8-0z. bottle, $1.00. 16-o0z. bottle, $2.00. 


Gennert’s “Gold Label’? Hydrokinone 


A new Hydrokinone of a quality distinctly superior. 
1-lb. carton, $3.00. 1-oz. carton, 25c. 


Diamidophenol 


A rapid developer used without alkali. 1-lb. bottle, $10.00. _1-0z. bottle, 75c. 


Gennert’s Pyro Crystals (Pure unadulterated) 
Gennert’s Pyro Resublimed 
Gennert’s Photo Pure Sodium Carbonate 
Gennert’s Photo Pure Sodium Sulphite 
Gennert’s Potassium Carbonate (Imported) 
Gennert’s Potassium Red Prussiate (Imported) 
Gennert’s Potassium Metabisulphite 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS IN PHOTO SUPPLIES AT THE ABOVE PRICES 
Let this trade-mark 


G. GENNERT 


New York Chicago Los Angeles San Francisco 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Puotro-Era Guaranty 
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be your guide to the 
best photographic 
chemicals obtainable 


Speed Up Your 
Exposures 


More failures come from slow 
exposures due to insufficient 
light than from all other 
causes put together. 

The best-skilled operators, 
the fastest plates, the most 
expensive lenses—all are help- 
less to prevent failure in the 
: face of thisever present blight 
(ies, of insufficient daylight. 


WALLDORSON 
Portrait Flash-Lamp 


». The Three splendid models, prices $22.50, $35 and 
Haildorson $40. Average exposures 10 to 15 grains of powder. 
Home Customers are delighted with them and invariably e 
Portrait remark upon their efficiency. 
Send to-day for folder, ‘‘Do You Understand In e “ 
Flash Flashlight,”’ and Illustrated Reprint—both free * 


Lamp 


The Send for this 1918 


Halldorson Camera Catalog To- 

Company day and save from 

. es 1780 Wilson Ave. 10% to 50% on all 
cuicaco Cameras and supplies. 


David Stern Company 


*‘Everything in Cameras’’ 


Quality Developing and Printing, 
Complete line of High Grade Photo 
Accessories and Supplies, Motion 
Picture Cameras. 


1214 Davsco Building 
1027-29 Madison Si. 
Chicago, Illinois 
In Business Since 1885 


Bevo 
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IN 
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Devoe Photo-Oil-Colors 


Beautiful effects can be produced by color- 
ing photographs with oil-colors. 

It is not difficult to give a print the appear- 
ance of an oil-painting. 

All the difficulties encountered with Water, 
Pastel and Aniline Colors, known to every 
photographer, can be eliminated by using 
Devoe Photo-Oil-Colors. 

So easy to do, any one can produce a beau- 
tiful picture. 

Set of eleven colors and medium, with full 
directions, in neat pasteboard-box, $1.50. 
If you cannot get them through your dealer, ——~TATALOG — 
send direct to us. 


DEVOE & RAYNOLDS CO., Inc. DAV srt 


New York, Chicago, KansasCity, New Orleans 1027-1 CEG AGO oa 
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Learn a Paying Profession 


that assures you a good income and position for life. For 
twenty-four years we have successfully taught 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Photo-Engraving and Three-Color Work 
Our graduates earn $20 to$50a week. Weassist them to 
secure these positions. Learn how to become successfull! 
Terms easy. Living inexpensive. Write for catalog—NOW 
ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
Box PE 910 Wabash Avenue, Effingham, Illinois 


TRANSPARENT OIL 
rhe” PHOTO - COLORS 


For Coloring Enlargements, Portraits and pictures of all 
kinds. Superior to water- and aniline-colors. Applica- 
tion quickest and simplest. Colors guaranteed permanent. 


Price, $2.50 Set 
CHARLES G. WILLOUGHBY, Inc. 
110 W. 32nd St. New York City 


AABAMETER 


A little testing-camera to get correct exposures. 
Simple to operate and accurate as to results. Full 
nickel finish a trifle smaller than _ illustration. 
Secure Your Aabameter To-day for 
To-morrow’s Work. At Your Dealer’s 
PRICE, $1.00 


G. GENNERT san Francisco 


ROCHESTER 


= 


A perféct anastigmat for use on 
Grafi lex and other speed Cameras 
let us tell you more about 


WOLLENSAK OPTICAL COM PANY 


NEW YORK__L 


When Ordering Goods Remember the PHoro-Era Guaranty 


STEADMAN's 
SOUNTAPPLED 
$ ay 
: | 
— — 
“When the light is none too good and 
SPLED is an 
usea 
i i 
| 
> 
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JUST OUT 


Our Latest 
BARGAIN - BOOK 
and Catalog 


Free on request. Send for your copy now. 
Listing hundreds of used and new 


KODAKS — CAMERAS — LENSES 


and supplies of every description at a sav- 
ing of 10-60%. You will surely find the 
outfit you are ; jooking for at just the right 
price. We have pleased many with our 
great Saving-Bargains and we are positive 
that we can do the same for you. 


“A FEW BARGAINS” 


$6 Autographic Vest-Pocket Kodak - - - $3.25 
$53 Auto Graflex Jr. Camera, Zeiss Kodak 
F/6.3 Anastigmat Lens - - - 38.75 
$25 3A Autographic Kodak, F/T. 7 Anastig- 
matLens - - - - 16.75 
$11 1A Autographic Kodak R.R.Lens_ 8.75 
Every Item Guaranteed — Money Back 
if Unsatisfactory After Ten Days’ Trial 


CENTRAL CAMERA CO. 


124 So. Wabash Ave. Dept. D-8 Chicago, Ill. 


Farn ‘25 to ‘100 a Week 


Qualify quickly for big salary or handsome profits 
*g in business of your own. Become a Professional 
rs Photographer and take advantage of the 


-\ » wonderful opportunities in this rich, un 
crowded field. 
= || Big openings everywhere. Enlistments 


for military service leave good positions 
vacant. Demand for trained photographers 
exceeds supply. Come to New York and 


LEARN PHOTOCRAPHY 
MOTION - PICTURE STUDIO COMMERCIAL 
Three months’ course covers all branches, Experts train you. No 
book study—everything taught by 
Actual Practice in Up-to-date Studios 
Day or evening classes. Easy terms. Big new offer now. Call or 
write for free booklet. 
NEW YORK INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 

Dept. 2312 141 W. 36th St., New York, N. Y. 


Artistic Retouching 
Modeling and Etching 


By CLARA WEISMAN 


The Best Book on Retouching in the 
English Language 


There are only a few copies left. The book will soon be 

out of print. It was published at $2.50, but copies will be 

sent by the publisher of PHOTO-ERA on receipt of $2.00. 
PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 


367 Boylston Street Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 


TE 
S. C. P. ‘pate 


SLOW CONTACT PLATE 


Lantern-Slide making is simple with 
these plates. The exposure and de- 
velopment are the same as making 
prints on gaslight-paper. No dark- 
room necessary. 

Sample dozen, 45 cents,withWelling ton 
Lantern-Slide Booklet. 

MANUFACTURED BY 
Wellington & Ward, Elstree, Herts 


SOLE UNITED STATES AGENTS 


RALPH HARRIS & CO. 


26-30 BROMFIELD STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


A Useful Present 


for the camerist who makes ludicrous mis- 
takes, is Chas. M. Taylor’s volume 


‘‘Why My Photographs Are Bad”’ 


in which the author describes, illustrates 
and shows how to avoid the most common 
errors due to ignorant or careless use of the 
camera, viz.— doubling the exposure; ex- 
cessive sky or foreground; buildings falling 
over; ludicrous distortion; movement in 
portraiture; ships running uphill; headless 
portraits; camerist’s shadow in the picture; 
the object out of focus; ghost or central 
flare; movement during exposure, and 
many others. 

There are also 12 illustrations of good 
pictures and several pages of ‘‘ don’ts.’’ 8vo, 
cloth-bound; 200 pages; 30 full-page illus- 
trations; mailed postpaid to any part of the 
United States on receipt of $1.00. With Pho- 
to-Era, for one year, $2.75. 


Sold only by PHOTO-ERA 


367 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 
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Save Moncy on Your Magazines 


BY ORDERING ALL AT ONE TIME, IN A CLUB, OF US 


Class nanos 8 Class Publisher's Class Publisher's 
No. No. Price No. Price 
35 Abel’s Photo. Weekly . #2 00 25 Delineator .......... $1.50 70 Nation (weekly) ...... $4.00 
$0 1.00 45 National Geographic 
40 Advertising and Selling 2: 20 55 Educational Review (10 Magazine .......... 2.50 
35 Ainslee’s Magazine ... 1.90 numbers) .......... 3.00 25 National Sportsman .. 1.50 
20 All Outdoors ......... 1.00 27 Etude (for music-lovers) 1.50 80 New Republic (w)..... 4.00 
80 All Story Weekly..... 4.00 25 Everybody’s Magazine. 1.50 80 North American Review 4.00 
73 Amateur Photographer 15 Every Week (weekly)... .75 | 23 Outdoor Life ......... 1.50 

(w’kly) London (postpaid) 3.65 25 Field and Stream...... 1.50 Oe 3.00 
25 Amateur Photographer’s 17 Forest and Stream .... 1.00 60 Outlook (weekly) ..... $.00 
. een 1.50 eee 2.00 25 Pearson’s Magazine ... 1.50 
23 American Boy........ 1.50 30 Garden Magazine ..... 1.50 31 PHOTO-ERA... 2.00 
= American Cookery . 1.00 16 Gas Engine .......... 1.00 25 Photographic Journal of 
0 American Magazine 1.50 70 Harper’s Magazine .... 4.00 1.50 
25 American Photography 1.50 12 Home Needlework .... .75 , 53 Photography and Focus 
20 Amer. Poultry Jo noi 1.00 50 House Beautiful ...... 2.50 | (w’kly) London (post- 
4.00 S 50 | 2.65 
55 Artsand Decoration .. 3.00 25 Illustrated World ..... 1.50 | 50 Photo-Miniature ..... 2.50 
80 Atlantic Monthly ..... 4.00 80 Independent (weekly).. 4.00 23 Physical Culture ..... 1.50 
60 Automobile (weekly) .. 3.00 90 International Studio .. 5.00 30 Pictorial Review ...... 1.50 
25 Baseball Magazine .... 1.50 45 Journal of Education (w) 2.50 30 Popular Science Monthly -y = 
eee 3.00 100 Judge (weekly) ....... 5.00 | 60 Printing Art.......... 
1.00 15 Ladies’ World ........ 1.00 | $0 Recreation ........... 150 
17 Boy’s Magazine ...... 1.00 100 Leslie’s Weekly ...... 5.00 | 45 Review of Reviews ... 3.00 
64 British Journal of Pho- 100 Life (Weekly)........ 5.00 | 45 Sea Power............ 2.50 
tography (weekly) 60 Literary Digest (weekly) 3.00 50 St. Nicholas.......... 3.00 
London (postpaid) .. 3.17 20 Little Folks .......... 1.00 70 Scientific American (w) 4.00 
25 Bulletin of Photography 45 McBride’s Magazine ; 50 Scribner’s Magazine .. 3.00 
(weekly) .......... 1.50 (formerly Lippincott’s) 3.00 23 Short Stories ......... 1.50 
1.50 10 McCall’s Magazine ... _.50 45 Smart Set ... $.00 
17 Camera Craft (new) ... 1.00 20 McClure’s Magazine .. 1.00 25 Sunset Magazine ..... 1.50 
20 Camera Craft (renewal) 1.00 30 Metropolitan ......... 1.50 a, pe 2.00 
60 Camera Work (quarterly) 8.50 22 Modern Priscilla ...... 1.25 65 Theatre Magazine..... 3.50 
70 Century Magazine .... 4.00 23 Mother’s Magazine.... 1.50 a .,, aaa 3.00 
80 Christian Herald (w’kly) 2.00 60 Motor Age ——-- . 3.00 30 Woman’s Home Com- 
50 Collier’s Weekly ...... 2.50 35 Motor Boat (s-m) . 2.00 1.50 
70 Country Lifein America 4.00 $0 Motor Cycle.......... 2.00 12 Woman’s Magazine... .75 
50 Countryside Magazine . 3.00 55 Musical America (w’kly) 3.00 50 World’s Work ........ 3.00 
60 Cartoons Magazine .. 3.00 90 Musical Courier (w’kly) 5.00 1.75 
55 Current Opinion ...... 3.00 i re 1.50 40 Youth’s Ricopeainen (w) 2.00 
The following magazines are sold only at the regular subscription-price: 

Cosmopolitan .......... $3.00 Railroad Man’s Magazine . $1.00 

Country Gentleman (weekly) ye 4 Motor Boating............ 1.50 Saturday Evening Post 

Good Housekeeping 1.5 Munsey’s Magazine ....... 1.00 (weekly) 1.50 

Harper’s Bazar ........... 3:00 New Story Magazine ...... 1.50 Smith’s Magazine ......... 1.90 

Hearst’s Magazine ........ 1.50 People’s Magazine ........ 1.90 Top Notch Magazine (tri-m) 3.80 

House ard Garden ........ 3.00 Popular Magazine (s-m) ... 3.80 ig!) 3.00 

Ladies’ Home Journal ..... 1.50 Popular Mechanics ....... 1.50 Vogue (semi-monthly) ..... 4.00 


HOW TO MAKE UP CLUBS 


To obtain the club-price of any combination of periodicals from the list given above, find the class-number of 
each of the magazines in the left-hand column, add them together and multiply the sum by five cents. The result 
is the club-price in the United States. Canadian or foreign postage is extra, and must be added to the price of 
each magazine. We shall be very glad to state the amount of either Canadian or foreign postage, and to fill 
orders for any magazines, whether listed here or not. Let us make a quotation on the list you desire. Our 
prices are equal to the lowest. 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, 367 Boylston Street, Boston, U.S.A. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the PHoto-Era Guaranty 


Twenty Art-Books and Twenty Photographic Books 


Which Every Camera-User Should Own 


For Your Photographic Library 


will be found listed below. For detailed information regarding them, read the reviews in 
the issues of Puoro-Era indicated at the right of each title. Orders for any of these 


books will be filled promptly at the published price. 


Any photographic or art-book not in this list will gladly be procured on req 


uest. 


Add one year’s subscription to PHoto-Era to any book-order for $1.55 additional. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOKS 


Photographic Optics and Color-Photography ......... George Lindsay Johnson ...... $3.00 
Advertising by Motion-Pictures 
Landscape- and Figure-Composition ................ Sadakicht Hartmann { } 
Artistic Retouching, Modeling, Etching ............ 00% 2.00 
Cassell’s Cyclopaedia Of 0060008 3.75 
‘Tne Dictionary of Photography E. J. Wall, F.R.P.S. . 
The and Bromoil Processes... Mortimer, F.R.P.S. .50 
H. Chapman Jones, F.R.P.S... 1.50 
The Camera-Man (his practical experiences) Overeree. Francts A. Collins ........... 1.30 
Photography for Students of Physics and Chemistry . 1.40 
Photography for the Sportsman-Naturalist........... 2.00 
Handbook of Photomicrography ................. H. B t 2.50 
Mi rr George Lindsay Johnson ...... 1.25 
Photagraphy for the Press F. J. Mortimer, F.R.P.S.. 
Pictorial Landscape-Photography .................. Paul Lewis Anderson......... 1.50 
ART-BOOKS 

The Art of the Belgian Galleries ................... Esther Singleton ............. $2.00 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts...................005 Julia De Wolf Addison ....... 3.00 
One Hundred Masterpieces of Sculpture ............. 2 See 4.00 
One Hundred Masterpieces in Painting ............. 4.00 
The Art of the Vienna Galleries .................... ee ee 2.00 
The Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts ............ Helen W. Henderson ........ 3.00 
The British Museum: Its History and Treasures ..... es Oe 4.00 
The Art of the Berlin Galleries 2.00 
The Art of the Uffizi Palace and the Florence Academy. Charles C. Heyl............. 2.00 
Art-Treasures of Washington ...................... Helen W. Henderson ........ 3.00 
Composition in Monochrome and Color ............. 5.00 
The Art of the Wallace Collection .................. Henry C. Shetley ...0ccscccess 2.00 
Pictorial Composition and the Critical 

A Treatise on Art. In Three Parts Bund, TRS. 150 
The A B C of Artistic Photography ................ DE ee 2.50 
The Art of the Venice Academy ...........2.00+00+: Mary Knight Potter ......... 2.00 
What Sculpture to See in Europe ................--- Lorina Munson Bryant ....... 1.35 


Send all orders, with remittance, direct to 
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March 1911 
March 1911 
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1911 
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1912 
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July 


Sept. 
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1913 
1913 
1914 
1914 
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PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, 367 Boylston Street, Boston, U.S. A. 


Cheques require 10 cents additional for exchange 


WE ALL LEARN BY READING 
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In 1909 it was stated of 


Cyko Paper 


“Each grade of Cyko has more latitude, 
plasticity, chromatic rendition and proper 
scale of gradation than any other paper. 
Its scope is unlimited” 


and yet its scope has been enlarged 
every year since,so thatin 1917 it 
has taken the place of all former printing 
processes, because it has the brilliancy 
of platinum, and delicacy of carbon— 
and in the Enlarging grades all of the 
above mentioned qualities with speed 
almost equal to Bromide paper. 


CYKO is the single and universal expression 
of photography today 


Ansco Company 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


| 
| 
| 
When Ordering Goods R emember the Puoto-Era Guaranty : 


“MR. SNAPSHOT” 


have you ever paused to consider why the ‘‘ advanced amateur’’ and 
‘*professional’’ use dry-plates almost exclusively? There is but one reason 


—SUPERIOR RESULTS 
WHY DON’T YOU USE 


CRAMER PLATES 


and experience the pleasure and satisfaction in creating Real Pictures 
G. CRAMER DRY-PLATE CO. New York : St. Louis : Chicago 


Drawing-Inks 
Eternal Writing-Ink 
9 Engrossing-Ink 
Hig gins Taurine Mucilage 
Photo-Mounter Paste 
Drawing-Board Paste 
Liquid Paste 
Office Paste 
Vegetable Glue, Etc. 
Are the finest and best inks and adhesives. 
Emancipate yourself from the use of corrosive and 
@ ill-smelling inks and adhesives, and adopt the 
Higgins Inks and Adhesives. They will 
be a revelation to you, they are so sweet, clean, 
04 well put up, and withal so efficient. 
At Dealers Generally 
CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO. 
Manufacturers 
271 Ninth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Branches: Chicago, London 


Color -Photography 
with 


Lumiere 
Autochroms 
is simplicity itself 


Thousands of Amateur and Professional 


Photographers are doing wonders with 


Select a GRAFLEX 


Sooner or later you will own 
a GRAFLEX. Why not NOW? 


Take our advice and send here to “America’s 
Camera Headquarters” and select from 
the most extensive stock of new and used Reflecting-Cameras 
in the United States. No waiting—Immediate Delivery. 
IT’S A GOOD IDEA TO GIVE A CAMERA 
TO SOME ONE THIS XMAS 
Our specially prepared “Camera Gift-Book,” interesting, in- 
structive, sent FREE on request, Also Book of 1001 Camera- 
Bargains—latest catalog of All Good Tings in Photography. 
WRITE TO-DAY 


BASS CAMERA COMPANY 


109E DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


Lumiere Avulochroms 


The demand this year has been far ahead 
of the supply at times ; but we are now 
able to fill orders for all sizes without delay. 
Do you not want a record of some of 
those beautiful Autumn-colorings? Lu- 
miere Autochrom plates will record them 
beautifully for you. 


Catalog on Request 


R. J. FITZSIMONS 


75 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 


CHARACTERISTIC PHOTOGRAPHS 


of Your Pets are easily 
obtained with 


Actino Flash Cartridges 

They burn rapidly enough (1/30 second) to pre- 
vent movement of subject during exposure. These 
cartridges are most convenient in form, and are of 
such quality that any one can use them successfully. 

Obtain them from your dealer, together with our 
free booklet of instruction, ‘Flashlight Photogra- 
phy.” 


Made by an Amateur with one No. 12 Actino Cartridge 


2. H. SMITH & SONS CO. 3542 Cottage Grove Ave. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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GIVE A 


EXO 


The Camera That Corrects 
The Users Mistakes 


Gvery Click a Picture’ 
All Sizes—All Prices 


Y 

Y 

$7.00 to $70.00 
i ‘HE Rexo Camera puts a new de- 

yy, light into picture taking. Five VA 


great improvements save your 
films al insure the highest percentage 
of good pictures, 
Make your friend, your relative or yourself this beautiful and unique gift— 
A Rexo—The Guaranteed Camera. The most pleasing Christmas present. 


The Five Picture Saving Features 
Remember—no other camera offers these mistake-correcting features. 


1—Spring Plate Back holds film flat, insuring sharpness. 
2—New Framing Finder shows exact miniature of picture. 
3—Rigid Standard and Broad Track enable accuracy. 


SS 


SSS 


4—Scientific Focusing Device means clear, sharp pictures. 
5— New Spool Chambers give vastly easier and quicker method of loading camera. 


Load Your Camera With 


This new film has won thousands of friends among the amateurs of America, 

who are quick to recognize its superior Speed, Chromatic Quality, Snap and 

Brilliance. If you have not tried the new Rexo Speed Film, do so today—the 
result will be a revelation to you. 


Made In All Sizes For All Film Cameras 


Ask your dealer for the Rexo Book, describing a complete line of Rexo 
Photo Products. 


240 E. Ontario St. 225 Fifth Avenue 
Burkes Jamesine youn 
Rexo Cameras, Film, Paper and Supplies 


WN 


CME MONO 
When Ordering Goods Remember the Guaranty 
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THE MOST 
ADVANCED 
TYPE OF 
SHUTTER 


**Use an Ilex and avoid shutter 
trouble.’’ Write today 
for our free catalog 


IN THE 
PHOTOGRAPHIC 
WORLD 


Showing the Famous Ilex Gear 
Combination for governing 
the slower and higher 
speeds 


ILEX OPTICAL COMPANY, 784 Ilex Circle, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Successful Photography 


depends as much upon the quality of 
the plates used as upon the skill of 
the operator using them; that’s why 


Hammer Plates 


Are Indispensable 


Hammer's Special Extra Fast (red label) and Extra Fast 

(blue label) Plates for field and studio work, and Ham- 

mer’s Extra Fast Orthochromatic and D. C. Orthochro- 
matic Plates for color-values 


HAMMER DRY PLATE 


REG. TRADE MARK 


Hammer's little book, ““A Short Talk on 
Negative-Making,”’ mailed free 


HAMMER DRY-PLATE 


COMPANY 
Ohio Ave. and Miami St., St. Louis, Mo. 


SEA P@WER 


Tz NATION. DEFENSE 


Is sent to every member 
of the 


NAVY LEAGUE 
of the UNITED STATES 


It is Live, Instructive, 
Progressive and Entertaining 


Readers of PHOTO-ERA are invited 
to submit interesting and artistic 
marine - photographs, shore - scenes, 
landscapes, etc. 


EDITORIAL OFFICES 
1201 SrxTEENTH St., WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Artistic Retouching, Modeling and Etching 


By CLARA WEISMAN 
A book written by an expert retoucher, and for many years the head of the retouching-department of one of the largest 


amg oe ic establishments in this country. The 
ace, 


author demonstrates the importance of the truth in modeling the human 


illustrates by means of examples the danger of falsifying the results of the lens. There are numerous practical 
illustrations of genre and portrait-photography exemplifying the best principles of the retouching-art. There are only a 


few copies left. The book will soon be out of print. It was published at $2.50, but copies will 
SPECIAL OFFER 


of PHOTO-ERA on receipt of $2.00. 


PHOTO-ERA FOR ONE YEAR - - 
ARTISTIC RETOUCHING, MODELING 
By Clara Weisman 


AND ETCHING _ 2.00 


sent by the publis 


$2.00 BOTH FOR 


$3.50 


$4.00 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, 367 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 
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toimprovehis photo 

ment. The first es 

is the lens. Christ 

gift-time of the ye 

opportunity to give 

the lens or the n 

that he needs to m 

pletely satisfied a 

over twenty -five 

LENSES have bee 

their covering - po 

and speed. We 
the well-known ANSCO, AUTO Write to-day. 


CP CORRE AMERICAN OPTICAL COMPANY 


323 EAST 54 NEW YORK CITY 


When Ordering G Goods Remember the’ Pxoto-Era 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Thirty cents a line. Payable in advance. Minimum Four Lines 
Copy must bereceived on or before the fifth of the preceding month 


-PHOTO-ERA, 367 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, U.S.A. 


FOR SALE 


WANTED 


THE BEST BOOK ON RETOUCHING ever printed — 
“A Complete Treatise on Artistic Retouching, Modeling, 
Etching, Art and Nature, Art and Photography, Character, 
Chiaroscuro, Style and Individuality,’”’ by CLARA WEISMAN. 
Price, $2.50. Mailed, post-paid, for $2.00, by PHOTO-ERA. 


PORTFOLIO OF 63 HALF - TONES OF AURORA 
LIFE-STUDIES ($5.00), both draped and in the nude, and 
print-set No. 300, consisting of twelve 6 x 10 original nude pho- 
tographs (statuary poses), $4.00 — total value $9.00 for $7.75 
net, sent pay on receipt of price, by PHOTO-ERA MAG- 
AZINE, 367 Boylston Street, Boston, U. S. A. Each subject is 
an art-gem, and the variety is very great. Not sent by mail. 


COLORING 


LANTERN - SLIDES ARTISTICALLY COLORED; 
also transparencies and prints. Reproducing coats of arms 
and miniatures a specialty. Prices moderate; particulars on 
application. MARY E. PERKINS, 14 Rockland Ave., Savin Hill, 
Boston, Mass. Telephone, Dor. 6300. 


FIRST-CLASS RETOUCHER. If satisfactory, assured 
steady work and good pay. Apply to THE NATIONAL PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC SUPPLY Co., 1183 Acushnet Avenue, New Bedford, 

ass. 


ONE COPY, IN PERFECT CONDITION, OF ‘*‘ HOW 
TO MAKE A STUDIO PAY,”’ by Frank Farrington. Those 
willing to dispose of a copy, please communicate with the 
Publisher of PHOTO-ERA. 


FOR EACH PERFECT COPY of October, 1903, June, 
1904, April, 1905, January, February, 1908, January, 1912, 
PHOTO-ERA, suitable to bind, we will remit postage and 

ivea three-months’ subscription. All copies must be packed 

at. PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, 367 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


HIGHEST PRICES paid for negatives and prints suit- 
able for book, magazine and newspaper publication, for 
books, art and commercial advertising Send stamp for par- 
ticulars. UNIVERSITY EXTENSION PREss, 1501 Steinway Hall 
Building, Chicago. 


PHOTOGRAPHS WANTED: Clear, distinct prints on 
glossy paper, size immaterial, of men, women or children 
engaged in interesting everyday tasks, in city or country, 
land or water. street-scenes, work or play. Refers by per- 
mission to publisher of PHOTO-ERA. Address, stating price, 
E. L. C. Morse, 7650 Saginaw Ave., Chicago. 


These are direct, black photographic prints o 


n double-weight paper. There is no catalog, samples are 
not submitted, nor are sets sent on approval; but they are sold under the PHOTO-ERA Guaranty, 
which every reader knows is an absolute assurance of satisfaction in every respect. 


FOR USE IN PLACE 
OF LIVING MODELS 


Be 


Sa 


Sets A, C or O, 20—5x7 Prints; Sets B, D, E, F, G, H or I, 12— 8x 10 Prints 
$5.00 each, sent by express; with Photo-Era, 1 year, $6.50 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, 367 Boylston Street, Boston, U.S. A. 
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7 LIGHTING IS THE SECRET OF GOOD PORTRAIT- 
5 URE. Learn how to control it by reading “The Balance of _— 
Light and Shade in Portraiture,”” by Wm. H. Towles, former 
a President P. A. of A. Large octavo; cloth-bound; 45 es, 
46 illustrations. Price, net. PuoTo-ERA Mac. 
4 AZINE, 367 Boylston Street, U.S. A. a 
4 
UDIES 
Ac 
Semi-Draped 
he and Co 
in the Nude 
* 
by painters, illustrators, architects, 
designers, art-students and ae. 
raphers in high standing. Not sold , 
promiscuously. Endorsed by con- 
Seem noisseurs for beauty and refinement 
4 of pose, excellence of photographic 
echnique and sincerity of purpose. 


THE PHOTO-ERA 


“BLUE-LIST” 


Reliable Dealers Worthy of Your Patronage 


Learn To Use an Air-Brush 


A new book, “A Treatise on the Air-Brush,” by 
Frazer. Price, $1.50. A big help for the beginner. 
A cloth-bound book, the contents of which em- 

y a series of illustrated lessons. For sale by 


ROBEY-FRENCH CO., 38 Bromfield St., BOSTON 


Eastman Kodak Co. 


Principal New England Dealers 


in Goerz Cameras and Lenses, Ansco Goods; Manufac- 
turers of Smith Semi-Achromatic Lenses; Highest Class 
Developing and Printing; Expert Repairers of Photo- 
Apparatus and every type of optical instrument. 


PINKHAM & SMITH CO., BOSTON, MASS. 
288 Boylston Street 13% Bromfield Street 


American Annual of Photography 


Ready about 31st Year of 
November 25 4 9 I 8 Publication 


Better than ever. Paper-Edition, $1.25; Cloth-Edition, $1.75 
Postage extra, according to Zone 
Special analysis and data on all photographic developers 
Valuable information never published before 
Sales Agents: GEORGE MURPHY, Inc., 57 E. Ninth St., New York 


DON’T BUY A CAMERA 


NEW OR USED 
unless you can find a large assortment of enutens 
makes at bottom-prices and at a reliable dealer’s. 
You make no mistake to try the 


NEW YORK CAMERA EXCHANGE 
108 Fulton Street New York City 


SECOND - HAND LENSES 


ALL MAKES AND SIZES 


Work just as well as new ones. Send for our barcain-list 


HYATT’S SUPPLY COMPANY 
417 North Broadway St. Louis, Missouri 


OBRIG CAMERA CO. 


ORIGINAL PHOTOS OF SAILING-SHIPS 
Square-Riggers, War-Ships, Ocean-Liners, Etc. 
50c. to $5.00 Postpaid _. 
Accordfhg to size and finish. . 


Striking and Attractive. Majority of Sailing-Vessels 
being under way with sails set. 


OBRIG CAMERA CO., 147 Fulton St., New York 


High-Class Miniature Cameras 


Adams Vesta, F/4.5 Tessar, $65; Ica Atom, Tessar, $29.50; Gau- 
mont Block-Notes, Carl Zeiss Protar, $22.50; Goerz V. P. Tenax, 
$32.50; Iea Atom B, F/4.5 Carl Zeiss. $70; Nettel V. P. Sonnet, F/4.5 
Carl Zeiss, $70; Icarette A, F/6.3 Carl Zeiss, $35; Icarette A, Hekla 
Compound, $25; Icarette C with all kinds of lenses. Stereoscopy a 
specialty. All ‘kinds of high-class imported cameras. State what 
youwant. A, MADELINE, 503 Fifth Avenue, New York 


SOMETHING NEW 


A finishing-service distinct from all others for those 
who desire the best pictorial results. 
Developing, printing in all mediums, enlargements, 
color-work. Special work of any kind. 
Write for descriptive folder. 


PECK, COWELL BRODIE 
Pictorial Photographers. 1101 Elmwood Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


“MADE IN U.S. A." 


The Fluid 


‘Standard White Marking Ink and White 
coven Opaque for all Photo uses with ** Border 
Designs for Photo Albums.”’ At Dealers’, 25c. 
From Manufacturer, 10c. extra for mailing 
J. W. JOHNSTON 
THE ORIGINAL Fine Arts Bldg. (Dept. P), Rochester, N.Y. 


For Kodaks-~Graflex and 
al Cameras 


Ask Your Dealer 
or Write 


G.L.HARVEY 
105 S. DEARBORN ST. CHICAGO 


ARTISTIC MOUNTS 


LIGHT AND HEAVY WEIGHTS for 


Mounting Sketches and Prints 
THE SEYMOUR COMPANY 
245 7th Avenue (24th Street) - -. New York 


PLATINOTYPE MATT SEPIA (Y) 
PALLADIOTYPE SEPIA 
SATISTA BLACK (Smooth and Rough) 


These are papers of the highest quality 
Send for Specimen Prints 


WILLIS & CLEMENTS, Philadelphia, Pa. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Puoto-Era Guaranty 
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Open a Savings-Account 


Federal Trust Company 


85 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 


WE HAVE 
ALWAYS PAID 


4. =< 


PER CENT 


In our savings-department deposits go on interest December 
31, 1917. Total deposits in our savings-department, which 
was opened on March 20, 1916, are now over $2,100,000.00 


TOTAL RESOURCES OVER $12,000,000 


But what kind of expression do 
you expect to get from people 


blinded by glaring lights? 


Cooper Hewitt Light never daz- 
zles, no matter how much of it 


you use. The expressions you get 
are, therefore, always natural. 


The Picture’s the Proof! 


Cooper-Hewitt <= Electric Co. 
EIGHTH and GRAND STS., HOBOKEN, N. J. 


Boston—161 Summer St. Detroit—Ford Building 


Chicago—215 Fisher Bldg. St. Louis—Central Nat. Bank Bldg. 
= a Cincinnati—1st Nat. Bank Bldg. Philadelphia—Drexel Bldg. 
PHOTO BY WHITE Cleveland—Engineers’ Bldg. Pittsburgh—W estinghouse Bldg. 
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You Can Date and Title Every Picture, at the 
Time It is Made—Providing for the Positive 
Identification of Any Negative, at Any Time 


The 1A Autographic Graflex embodies all the advan- 
tages of the Graflex principle—absolute control of focus 
and composition of the full size picture—up to the very 
instant the exposure is made. It has a range in lens and 
shutter speed suitable to an almost unlimited variety of 
pictorial work—from views within the home to pictures 
showing arrested action of rapidly moving objects. 


Its small size, and adaptability to extremely variable 
conditions of lighting and subject, especially recommend 
it to those who travel. 


Ask for the 64 page Graflex Catalogue, free at your dealer’s or by mail 


Folmer & Schwing Department 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY Rochester, N. Y. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Paoto-Era Guaranty 
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Accurately Focus the full size picture 
Before Making the Exposure 


If direct focusing is 
not required, the lens 
is set on the Focusing 
Scale at the point 
indicating the esti- 
mated distance of 
the subject. 


PREMO NUMBER 


When the character of the 
subject requires the use of i 
Seed L Ortho, Non-Hala- 
tion, or the very fast Graflex a 
Plates, the double Plate 
Holder replaces the Film 
Pack Adapter. 


Ask your dealer for free copy of the 48 page Premo Catalogue. 


ROCHESTER OPTICAL DEPARTMENT 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Eastman Kodak Company 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 


CHRISTMAS SOLILOQUY 
OF THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER. 


““Well, I wonder what it will be this 
year—a book that I don’t want or a 
necktie that I am afraid to wear. I 
don’t know why it is but every year 
Bill Smith seems to go out of his way 
to get me something that I can’t pos- 
sibly use. And there is no excuse for 
it. Nobody knows better than Smith 
that I am interested in amateur photog- 
raphy because he is, himself, and no- 
body knows better than he that my 
Kodak Album is filled to capacity now 
and that I haven’t a Brownie Enlarg- 
ing Camera Illuminator. But just the 
same, I suppose his gift is going to 
run true to form and qualify as the one 
thing I don’t want. 

It is a pretty simple thing for the 
members of the amateur photographic 
fraternity to exchange gifts that will be 
a constant reminder of the friendly 
thought that prompted them—photo- 
graphic gifts, gifts that you know they 
want. Kodak Film Tanks, Kodak 
Amateur Printers, another Kodak—a 
Panoram or Stereo, for example, a Vest 
Pocket Kodak to supplement the ama- 
teur’s equipment—the list of worth 
while gifts is as long as the Kodak 
catalogue. 

I want a new Kodak Album, and if 
Smith sends me a necktie this year, 
I’m going to get even with him—/’m 
going to wear it.” 


To carry your holiday message— 


The MERIDIAN 
CALENDAR 


At your dealer’s. 


AN IDEA—PERHAPS 


An amateur friend of ours who likes 
to do things a little differently, has 
adopted a rather novel form of card to 
accompany his gifts. It is a head and 
shoulder, impromptu portrait of himself 
made with a Kodak and Kodak Portrait 
Attachment with an unusually wide 
margin below the print on which appear 
these words—‘‘Sends you this gift with 
every wish fora very Merry Christmas.’’ 

The idea is certainly different and it 
makes people smile, which is as it 
should be on Christmas Day. 


EASTMAN 
SPECIAL 
DEV ELOPER 


CLEAN—Does not stain the 
fingers. 


ECONOMICAL—Note the 
price. 

CONVENIENT—A universal 
developer equally successful 
for plates and film (tray de- 
velopment) and paper. 


THE PRICE. 


Cartons of five powders in glass 
tubes, ‘ ; 
Cartons of six powders, paraffine 


wrapped, .25 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


At your dealer’s. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Pooro-Era Guaranty 
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Eastman Kodak Company 


ROCHESTER, N, Yoo The Kodak City. 


BROWNIE ENLARGING 
CAMERA ILLUMINATOR 


Enlarging is such a delightful phase 
of photography that there is no such 
thing as a ‘‘long winter evening’’ for 
the amateur thus engaged. And there 
is no reason why any amateur should 
not be so engaged during the inevitable 
‘‘nothing-to-do’’ evenings, for the 
Brownie Enlarging Camera puts enlarg- 
ing within the reach of everyone, and the 
Brownie Enlarging Camera I|luminator 
takes the hours of darkness, as far as en- 
larging is concerned, right off the clock. 
With the Brownie Enlarging Camera and 
the Illuminator used in combination, 
you can do your enlarging any time, day 
or night. The Illuminator never sets. 

The Brownie Enlarging Illuminator 
for which electric current is necessary, 
supplies a dependable means of printing 
light—a light of known strength that 
the amateur soon learns to gauge to a 
nicety. The square end of the Illum- 
inator, which is fitted with opal glass, 
is placed in contact with the negative 
end of the enlarging camera, the elec- 
tric light snapped on, and that is all 
there is toit. It is as simple to use as 
is the Brownie Enlarging Camera—it 
couldn’ t be simpler. 

The price of the Brownie Enlarging 
Camera I]luminator is $3.50. 


HAS HE A CARRYING 
CASE ? 


If he hasn’t, you could hardly select 
a gift that would be more appreciated. 
Not only is a Carrying Case a great con- 
venience, but the protection it affords 
to the camera is essentially worth while. 

There is a case for every Kodak— 
from the Belt Case for the Vest Pocket 
Kodak, with its particular appeal to 
the out-of-door folk, to the handsome, 
serviceable case for the 3A, which may 
be swung smartly from the shoulder. 

Put ‘‘Carrying Case’’ on your Christ- 
mas list—you will find a complete line 
at your Kodak dealer’s. 


“KODAK” 


Is our registered and common- 
law Trade Mark and cannot be 
rightfully applied except to 
goods of our manufacture. 
When a dealer tries to sell you 
under the Kodak name a cam- 
era or films or other goods not 
of our manufacture you can be 
sure that he has an inferior arti- 
cle that he is trying to market 
on the Kodak reputation. 


If it isn’t an Eastman, it isn’t a Kodak. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Eastman Kodak Company 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 


The Service Photo Case. 


The Service Photo Case is so called 
because it is made especially for the 
soldier and yet it might have derived 
its name from the service it renders. 
Made of brown, durable imitation 
leather, it is acontainer that appeals to 
the soldier as just the thing for those 
home pictures that you are sending 
him—and it is. At one side is a trans- 
parent pocket so that~ a favorite pic- 
ture is in view as soon as the case is 


opened—at the other side is a pocket 
for loose prints. Two extra masks make 
it possible to adapt the transparent 
pocket to prints of three sizes. 
The Price 
Service Photo Case : 

Size A—For 2% x 4% prints, with extra 

mats for Vest Pocket and 24x 34 

prints, - $ .75 
Size B—For 3K x 5% prints with extra 

mats for 2% x 4% and 34% > x 4% 

prints, .90 


Kodak Flash Sheet Holder pictures. 


Kodak knows no dark days when you use Eastman 
Flash Sheets and the 


Kodak Flash Sheet Holder 


The flash sheets burn without undue glare and the holder gives the 
amateur absolute control over his illumination—he can direct it as he will. 


The holiday festivities, for example—there’s a chance for flash-light 


“me EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rocuester, N. Y. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the PHoto-Era Guaranty 
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MERIDIAN 
CALENDAR 


A “Merry Christmas” or a “Happy New Year” 
by mail—the presence of a print from your col- 
lection makes it distinctively a greeting from you 
while the calendar pad lends it practical utility. 


At your Kodak dealer’s. 


The SNAP-SHOT 
GREETINGS FOLDER 


A neat container for loose prints that is assured 
of a place of honor in the holiday mail. Just the 
thing to carry the Christmas spirit in home pic- 
tures to the soldier or sailor lad. There is room 
in the Snap-shot Folder for some half-dozen prints. 


At your Kodak dealer’s. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Pictures for the 
soldier in a 


POCKET FOTO 


Home pictures made with a Kodak wili carry 
the spirit of Christmas from fire-side to barracks— 
the Pocketfoto will carry the pictures, themselves, 
snugly, safely so that the soldier may have them 
with him ahways, if he likes. 

The Pocketfoto is a neat, grain leather case, 
made along the lines of a pocket bill case and will 
accommodate about fifty unmounted prints. 


THE PRICE. 
No. 1, for 24% x 3% or smaller pictures, each. $1.50 
No. 3, for 2% x 4% to3%x4¥ pictures, each . ‘ 1.35 
No. 3A, for 3% x 5%, 4.x 5 or smaller pictures, each, 2.00 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY; 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


At your dealer’s. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Pooro-Era Guaranty 
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Gifts they would be 
lad ger: 


Kodak Film Tank 


| Kodak Amateur Printer 


Brownie Enlarging Camera 


| Brownie Enlarging Camera 
Illuminator 


Kodak Metal Tripod 
Kodak Album 


You need go no further than your Kodak 
dealer's for a good share of your gift list. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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You and your Kodak can help 


Much as pictures mean to you, they mean more, infinitely 
more to the soldier in camp or over seas. Snap-shots of home 
scenes and home faces, tucked in between the pages of a 
newsy letter make ‘‘ Back home’’ seem just around the corner 
of thé company street—they are next best to a furlough. 


Helpful organizations are doing a great work in looking 
after the physical comforts of our fighting men—but the 
“*folks at home”’ are the ones who can keep them cheerful 
in mind and heart—you and your Kodak can help. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the PHoto-Era Guaranty 
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don’t manipulate 

| you work it. 
| It is a photographic paper | 
| that fits every amateur negative. 
NEPERA DEPARTMENT, | 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
| ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 


At your dealer’s. 
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